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Jack Haynes Takes the Wheel 


So You Call Them Road-Hogs! 








What 2 dandy! One-third more space... the 
new General Efecttic Space Maker” 





“Women crowd our studio,” Art says, “to marvel at the great, new refrigerator 
that doesn’t crowd the kitchen! It’s a dandy, all right . . . and it holds more 
food than you'd believe possible. You can’t beat it for looks or convenience, 
either! My family and I are just crazy about the G-E Space Maker.” 


»»— — —_—_______———_-»> 


In the picture on the left, you see a conventional 
6-cubic-foot refrigerator. In front of it is all the 
food it can possibly hold in its refrigerated stor- 
age space. On the right is the 8-cubic-foot General 
Electric Space Maker. Just look how much food 
it can keep under refrigeration—a full third more! 
And though it seems incredible, the Space Maker 
fits in almost exactly the same kitchen floor space 


as an old-style six-cubic-foot refrigerator! 
Space Maker 


} Reftrigera tors 


More than 1,700,000 Refrigerators in service 10 years or longer 





—says Art Linkletter, 
genial Master of Ceremonies on radio’s 
great daytime show, “The General 
Electric House Party.” 


If you listen—as millions do—to “The Gen- 
eral Electric House Party” over CBS at 3:30 
p-m., E.D.S.T., you’ve heard how women 
everywhere rave about the wonderful Space 
Maker Refrigerator. 


And it’s not surprising that they do. For the 
General Electric Space Maker has all these 
outstanding advantages: 


® Butter Conditioner—keeps butter con- 
stantly at the right spreading temperature. 


® Big Freezing Compartment— holds 24 
packages of frozen food, plus 4 ice trays. 


® Drawers 6 Inches Deep —hold roasts and 
two-thirds bushel of fruits and vegetables 
under refrigeration. 


® Bottle Storage Space—holds 12 square, 
quart-size milk bottles, also tallest bottles. 


® Sliding “‘Hostess’ Shelf—convenient for 
chilling both desserts and salads. Can be re- 
moved and used as a serving tray. 


See them at your retailer's NOW! 


You can see these Space Maker Refrigerators 
at your retailer’s today! He can show you 
a choice of three 8-cubic-foot models and two 
10-cubic-foot models. General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


America on the Move 


Union Pacific RR 


Grand Canyon. PATHFINDER vacation planners favor “Go West” slogan. 


Americans are a traveling people. 
They like to get away at intervals from 
their familiar haunts, to visit other 
sections of the country, to see how 
other people live and work, to enjoy 
the scenic beauty of distant and per- 
haps more favored regions. Of course, 
many prefer to spend their vacations 
in the country or mountains or at the 
seashore, content with the rest and re- 
laxation such places offer. But the 
widespread ownership of automobiles 
has made America literally a nation 
on wheels, so it is not surprising that 
many of our people elect to spend 
their vacation “seeing things.” 

This is borne out by answers to 
a series of full-page questionnaires 
that appeared in PATHFINDER in re- 
cent months, whose purpose was to 
provide travel information service to 
our readers. Such information is not 
always easy to obtain outside of large 
metropolitan centers, so we arranged 
to have our readers supplied by mail 
with the information they needed.* 


* * * 


From the many hundreds of ques- 
tionnaires filled out and mailed to us 
by our readers, it was learned that 
almost 80% of the PATHFINDER fam- 
ilies who planned vacations this year 
expect to “See America First.” The 
greatest preference was for the West 
Coast; almost one out of every four 
families stated they intended to visit 
California and other Pacific Coast re- 
gions. The next largest number gave 
Florida as their objective, while New 
England was third in the vacation pop- 
ularity poll. 

More than 20% of the families 
plan vacations outside the U.S.; the 
preferred objectives were Canada, 


*If you have not yet taken your vacation, 
we should be glad to help you plan your trip. 
There is no charge. Write to Pathfinder Travel 
Information Bureau, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Europe and Mexico, but the West In- 
dies, Alaska, South America and Ha- 
waii also had their adherents. 

Indicative of the prosperity of 
our Main Street communities and the 
farming areas surrounding them is 
the amount of money these family 
groups planned to spend on their va- 
cations. While 40% of those queried 
did not specify what expenditure they 
contemplated, 25% stated they 
planned to spend up to $300, and 30° 
expected to pay from $300 to $1,000. 
(One family intended to take a world 
tour at a cost of $5,000.) 


* * * 


But aside from the economics of 
the subject, it is interesting—and en- 
couraging—to learn that so many fam- 
ilies plan to spend their vacation trav- 
eling and that sight-seeing is the basic 
reason. For it is good for people to 
become familiar with other parts of 
our country than those they live in. 
Travel is broadening; certainly it 
should prove inspiring to visit other 
states and cities and towns, to feel 
the magnificent throb of America, to 
see its people of a hundred different 
racial backgrounds and the wonders 
they have wrought under America’s 
distinctively own way of life. 

And to those who find fault with 
our system, a trip abroad should prove 
equally inspiring, especially if it were 
possible to visit Russia or some other 
country behind the Iron Curtain. By 
the sante token, if those unfortunates 
now under Russia’s thumb were able 
to visit here, it would be a vacation 
they would never forget. The master 
minds of Moscow could never hope to 
sell the “merits” of communism to 
any of their victims permitted to see 
America, to taste our freedom and 
the high standard of living made pos- 
sible by our system of free enterprise 
they pretend to deride. 











PENINZOU 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Your car's engine needs 
instant protection during 
warm-up...lasting safety 
for all kinds of driving. 
Pennzoil gives you both! 





At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 


*Reyisteced Crade Mart Member Penn. Grade Crude Ol! Ase’n.. Permit No. 2 





Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives 
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“..-GOOD-LOOKING ENOUGH to catch a 


gal’s eye... until she notices his hair. Sum- 
mer sun and drying breezes sure make it dry | 
and lifeless looking . . . loose dandruff, too! | 
He’s got Dry Scalp... and how! I’d better | 
tell him now about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic.” 










Hatt looks betvér... 


scaly teels berfér... 
when you check 


Dy Scalp 









HIS HAIR HAS NEVER looked better, now 
that he uses ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! You, too, 
can have better-looking hair by using just a 
few drops a day. It checks loose dandruff 
and other signs of Dry Scalp. It supple- 
ments natural scalp oils . .. contains no 
alcohol or other drying ingredients. Try it 
also with massage before every shampoo. 
It gives double care . . . to both scalp and 
hair . . . and it’s so economical, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 


work is simply monstrous” 


Between 


Ourselves 





So Much and So Little: As I read 
“Red Hot Draft” (Nation, June 30) I 
thought of “the thousands who rushed to 
join the National Guard and other re- 
serves to gain immunity,” the many who 
do nothing but complain about taking a 
turn at serving their country. And then 
I thought of the men still in the services, 
especially those in our first line of defense 
overseas . . . Col. Frank Howley, Ameri- 
can Military Governor in Berlin, and 
others like him . . . doing their part and 
the part of others to preserve our way of 
life. Many . . . would like to come home 
today, 
scientiously ... as long as needed. Some 
so much, others so little. 

Cynthia Stephens, 


give 
Seattle. 





but they'll continue to serve con- | 


Unanimous: If children could vote, | 


who do you think would be President? 


George Bernard Shaw, of course. It 
would be unanimous. His historic state- 


ment that “asking children to do home- 


will go down 


in the yearbook of youngsters everywhere | 


(Quotes, June 30). His memory of child- 
hood’s chores seems to be _ everlasting, 
considering his age. 
As a matter of fact, on 
platform I'd vote for him too. 
Alice Weller, Providence, R. I. 
In “Pick Your Bee” 


June 30) you mention “the 


Bee-havior: 
(Americana, 


the above | 


wild bee types that nest in fence rows and | 


ground.” 

. I have never found bees nesting 
in any eck places. ... Always, it appears 
to me, they find a dry place, virtually any- 
where that is protected from dampness. 
I know of a house where they have been 
storing honey for years—under the clap- 
boards. There is probably a great quan- 
tity of honey between the walls of this 
house since the bees have never been 
disturbed. .. . 

Guy K. Browning, Wilmington, Del. 

[Reader Browning no doubt has in mind 
the “social” bees (honey or bumble) which 
build community nests, 
“wild,” “solitary” types mentioned in Path- 
finder’s story. Social bees do nest above 
ground, but nearly all “wild” bees nest in the 
ground or in hollow stems near it.—Ed. ] 


Strikeworthy: Alma Cook’s 
gestion (Between Ourselves, June 16) 
that labor unions strike for lower prices 
has my support as a labor union member. 

A policy of no more strikes for 
higher wages but one of a strike at every 
plant announcing increased prices would 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago, Ill., under Act of March 3,-1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. Sand possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 55, Number 15. 
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People need not worry who use 
Sani-Flush to clean toilet bowls 
connected to septic tank systems. 
Sani-Flush won’t hurt them or their 
action. Ascientific report proves it. 
Write for your copy—and have 
complete toilet bowl] cleanliness 
without worry. No scrubbing. No 
odor. Only odorless freshness. 
Effective in hard or soft water. 
At all grocers’. Two sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co., Dept. 421, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 
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Fbeunst by “\ 
Good Housekeeping 


S0r As avvennistd wit é 


SAVES TIME—WORK—AND SOAP 


THE HELPFUL 


CHORE 
GIRL 


POT CLEANER 

INSTANTLY CLEANS 
Genuine Copper POTS, PANS, DISHES, ETC. 

WEVER RUSTS— NEVER SPLINTERS— RINSES CLEAN—LASTS LONG 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION orange, n. J 


n Cancda- 





Hamilton, Untar 








Handy with Tools? 


Open your own 


AWNING AGENCY 


Establish your own agency at home! 


Or supplement your other bustness—part or full time 
Our dealers sell and install our complete line of top 
quality made-to-measure California awnings, 
and terrace covers, recovers for all ty of garden 
furniture and many other popular g selling tlems. 
Every home owner a prospect. PLEASANT EASY 
WORK—GOOD PROFITS! ACT NOW FOR A 
a FRANCHISE IN YOUR TERRITORY. 
msible parties only. Cool, colorful, modern 
—— keep the sun’s heat and es out of homes at 
an cost. Orders promptly ship where. WHY 
NOT TRY IT ON YOUR OW? NOM E? For full in- 
formation write today. Box 344, Dept. N 


CALIFORNIA TENT & AWNING CO. 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 
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soon stabilize our economic system. 


Hugh F. O'Neil, Ogden, Utah. 


On Freethinking: In the interest of 
freedom of expression I welcomed your 
article on agnostic Joseph Lewis ({Re- 
ligion, June 30). How interesting that he 
declares that “the only god that man can 
know is man himself.” Indeed, one look 
at stars will tell us that there is definitely 
more to Creation than John Doe or all 
the John Does put together. . 

I know of no intelligent religionist 
who would deny to Mr. Lewis his [ free- 
dom] “not to believe.” . . . How unfortu- 
nate, however, that all of his life should 
be spent in attempting to destroy the 
“will to believe.” He pleads for tolerance, 





Bettmann Archive 


Tom Paine. A patriot’s religious beliefs 
are still debated. 


but apparently he is quite intolerant of 
all views that differ from his own. . . 
Albert V. Griffith, Jr., Scottsboro, Ala. 


e ee Your sketch of Lewis is mag- 
nificent. With your assistance, he is cre- 
ating a sterling name for himself. . . . 

Frankie Whitman, Los Angeles. 


eee The truth is that the people 
who have “the lips that pray” also have 
“the hands that help.”. 

James L. Rutan, Galveston, Tex. 


e@ ee It was very fair and honest of 
you to print the open-minded article 
about Joseph Lewis and his group of free- 
thinkers. The American general press, 
radio, and screen have been almost en- 
tirely closed to the agnostic, in spite of 
our boast of free speech. The right to 
think freely and deeply is important to 
free men, and the right to express such 
thoughts is important to democracy. Your 
article, however, is very unusual. You 
will receive protests. 

There is one little error: Paine was 
no agnostic, for he definitely believed in 
God. He was a deist, not a Christian, as 
he found the Bible self-contradictory and 
defamatory to the true Creator. 

Harry E. Mongold, Burlington, Iowa. 

[But Paine, like all agnostics felt that 
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Dependable 


HAMPION 


America’s Favorite Spark Plug 








Most tourists insist on dependable Champion Spark Plugs becaus« 





they appreciate top performance in their cars. The vast majority 
of race drivers will use no other spark plug for the same reason. 
Look under the hood of your car to make sure yours are dependable 


Champions, too. © Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 
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» & magic in 4 feet 8% inches 
lies in this: that’s the exact dis- 
tance between the rails of vir- 
tually all railroad tracks on the 
North American Continent. 


And that means the cars of 
any railroad can ride the rails of 
every other—a fact which is the 
very foundation of American 
mass production and continent- 
wide distribution. 

This great advantage didn’t 
just happen. Originally, tracks 
were built to more than a dozen 
different gauges, ranging from 
2 feet to 6 feet. The change to 
one standard width did not come 
about by the requirement of 
legislation, but was the result of 
voluntary cooperation of the rail- 
roads, 


Today any railroad car can be 
coupled up with any other car or 
locomotive, can go anywhere on 
standard-gauge track, can be re- 
paired with standard and inter- 
changeable parts at any railroad 
shop in America. 

Thus shippers and travelers 
have the benefit of through serv- 
ice; farmers have national mark- 






What's 


the magic 


\ 






ets for their crops; manufacturers 
can get raw materials from the 
four corners of the nation; con- 
sumers everywhere have the 
choice of goods from every part 
of the country. 

These advantages are the result 
of cooperation among the rail- 
roads which, while competing for 
business, also work together 
through such organizations as the 
Association of American Rail- 
roads, their mutual agency for the 
improvement of all railroading. 

And today, as in the past, they 
are engaged in a progressive pro- 
gram of research and develop- 
ment in equipment, materials and 
methods to the end that the 
American railroads shall continue 


to provide the most economical, 
the most efficient, and the safest 
mass transportation in the world. 
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man, even if he believed in God, could never 
know Him. It would be more proper simply 
to say that Paine was not an atheist.—Ed. | 

Opportunity. “Take It Easy—But 
Big” (Business, June 2), about Harry 
Morrison, the founder of Morrison-Knud- 
sen Co., of Boise, was a human story... 
well illustrating one of the important 
phases of American life—a boy can rise 
through energy, persistence, honesty, and 
a bit of luck to high position in the busi- 
ness, professional, and political life of 
the U.S. The story was not overdone. . . . 

Jess Hawley, Boise, Idaho. 


The Horse Has His Day: I read 
“Wilderness Vacation” (Americana, July 
14) with the nostalgic delight of a busi- 
ness man who’s looking forward to his 





U.S. Forest Service 


Trail Friends. Horses are indispensable. 


own “back to nature” junket in a few 
weeks. 

I feel we owe a vote of thanks to 
the American Forestry Association for 
organizing the “tailor-made” trips of the 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness, without 
which some of us would never have seen 
inaccessible and primitive, but fantas- 
tically beautiful parts of the American 
scene. And let’s not forget the sturdy 
cow-pony without which these jaunts 
would be virtually impossible. .. . 

Jason Webb, Omaha, Nebr. 


[Naturally, horse-back trips could be 
dificult without horses, but horse-apprecia- 
tion is a major part of what Trail Riders 
learn. Between 50 and 90 well-trained horses 
are needed for the average party of 30. Ex- 
pert packers, wranglers, cooks, and a doctor 
add to the general comfort and safety too. 


Ed. | 


Water Safety: Our sincere thanks 
for John Conly’s outstanding article 
“Drowning—A Killer You Can Escape” 
(June 30), one of the best we have seen 
on the subject. It is splendidly handled 
and Norman Driscoll’s photographs are 
unusually well done. 

Although we have previously asked 
our five areas to be looking for the article, 
we are again recommending it for special 
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attention of the more than 3,700 Red 
Cross chapters. 

. . « [It] undoubtedly will go a 
long way toward bringing to the attention 
of the,public the need for water safety, 
as well as pointing out the part taken by 
Red Cross in promoting [it] throughout 
the country. 

Howard Bonham, Vice President for 
Public Relations, The American Na- 


tional Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
Teacher Exchange: The U-S.- 


Britain teacher exchange program de- 


scribed in “Teachers with Accents” (Ed- | 
ucation, June 30) is a wonderful idea. It | 


has unlimited possibilities for 
good. . . . To know another country’s 
customs, needs, and struggles from the 
mouths of its own people is getting closer 
to honesty than we have been doing re- 
cently. 

If only in practice this idea were not 
limited to so few countries, if only it 
could span all barriers of language, ideas, 
even Iron Curtains... ! 


Jean Ellis. Portsmouth, N. H. 


Confusion: In Under the 
(June 30) you state that “President Tru- 
man is fouling up” the foreign aid pro- 
gram by taking sides with roving Am- 
bassador Harriman (who wants a free 
hand in Europe) against ECA Adminis- 
trator Paul Hoffman (who wants to con- 
sider domestic needs before 
grants are made). 

I’m confused, I must admit. I thought 
Hoffman was appointed by the President 
for the very reason that he is an able 
businessman, knows what he is doing, 
and could handle this program without 
need to worry about his judgment. Why 
can’t we all, from the President down, 
get behind such appointees, Hoffman and 
others, and trust them and facilitate the 
work they are trying to do to the best of 
their abilities? 

Lawrence Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 


foreign 


Congress Record: I heartily agree 
with B. E. Collins, who said “Freedom 
From Leadership” should be read aloud 
in every school room (Between Ourselves, 
June 30). And so should “The American 
Repository” (Along the American Way, 
Jume 30)... 

Theodore Stromberg, Sturgeon Lake, 
Minn. 


e ee] was glad to see praise for 
“an excellent Congress.” Those who find 
fault are just the ones who shouldn’t 
throw stones . 

John Foster, Memphis, Tenn. 


e @ @ There’s been too much name- 
calling. As you say, the point to remem- 


future | 


Dome 





ber is that the 80th Congress has indeed | 
“lived up to its Constitutional obliga- | 


11s 


Helen Slater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Um-m! They’re just plain marvelous! 


There’s taste-thrill aplenty in a heaping 
mountain of crisp, golden Post’s Toasties 
.. . snow-capped with sparkling sugar 
and drenched with rivulets of luscious 
cream or milk .. . they’re 

wonderful! And also—a great 
quick-energy food, rich in the kind of 
energy the start of your day needs. 

So “break fast’’ with Post’s Toasties 
ve crackly-fresh delight in the new 
“FreshProtector”’ package. 


oe ~ of GOLDEN GORN in these 





A Product of 
General Foods 


ENERGY 











When baking cakes, cookies, hot breads, 
use our Baking Soda for tender texture, 
soft moist crumb—it helps good cooks 
get better results. 


ARM & HAMMER 


OR COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA 
FREE 
Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into” 


DETAILS 
fascmating writing field. May bring 
you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Experience 
unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. NO 
OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200 S. 7th St., Dept. 41, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


FOR A RELIABLE, INDEPENDENT 
POWER SUPPLY, CHOOSE A 
WITTE DIESELECTRIC PLANT 


You can have your own dependable electric 
light and power when you install a WITTE 
Dieselectric Plant. It's compact, sturdy and 
built for continuous service . .. starts and 
operates on domestic fuel oil. One of these re- 
liable units is a good investment in any business, 
and finds many uses on farms, in service stations, 
food lockers, dairies, hatcheries, tourist courts or 
on construction jobs. 


ECONOMICAL, TOO! 
Yes, a WITTE Dieselectric Plant 
will produce your elec- 
tricity at cost and assure 
you of power when 
you need it and 
where you need it. 
Whatever your 
lighting or power- 
ing problem may 
be, see a WITTE 
Dealer or write the 
WITTE DieselectricPlantwith ‘@ctory for recom- 
Condenser Cooling System mendations and 
literature. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Division of Ol! Well Supply Company 
1603 OAKLAND KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 













New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
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Quotes 


Do you know what the ‘new look’ 
is among Republican Congressmen? Well, 
Ill tell you—it’s the look worn by a Re- 
publican when he learns that a Wallace 
candidate has filed in his district. It’s a 
big, broad smile, and I'm wearing it.— 
Rep. Hugh D. Scott Jr. (R.-Pa.). 


Do I know anything about radio? 
Only that I raised a lot of money for 
radio programs for Roosevelt.—Frieda 
Hennock, first woman to be appointed to 
the Federal Communications Commission. 


Too bad they invented radio when 
nobody had anything to say.—G. K. Ches- 
terton, British author. 


It might hurt the pride of Univer- 
sity of Maryland students to have to walk 
to class through ordinary limestone doors. 
I will provide $76,000 so they can come 
through a marble doorway. We don’t want 
our students to come out of limestone en- 
trances.—Glenn L. Martin, airplane man- 
ufacturer. 


Leave the present Tammany Hall 
lying in the gutter where it belongs. It’s 
decrepit and you couldn’t rejuvenate it 
if you tried —Mayor William O'Dwyer, 
New York City. 


What a pity instead of the Pilgrims 
landing on Plymouth Rock, the Plymouth 
Rock didn’t land on the Pilgrims.—Alan 
Johnstone, candidate for the U.S. Senate 


(D.-S.C,). 


In this country I can’t get over the 
plentiful supply of everything. Particu- 
larly milk. I like milk. I drink it at every 
opportunity. In France, milk is gnly for 
babies. We haven’t enough for anybody 
else.—Jean Deplaix, 19-year-old French 
youth at Marietta College. 


I plan to wear a catcher’s mask and 
a bullet-proof vest when I go to the Wal- 
lace convention —Norman Thomas, So- 
cialist Presidential candidate. 





Acme 


Thomas. No yen to bleed wi’ Wallace. 
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Purchases New Beverage Coo-:er, 
Compressor For Ohio Tavern 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“When I buy, I choose the best,” says 
Robert Fox, owner of Foxy’s Bar, Martins 
Ferry, Ohio. “‘That’s one reason why | 
bought a Frigidaire Beverage Cooler and 
Compressor. The other reason is that my 
Frigidaire dealer, Boury, Inc., Wheeling, 
W. Va., has always given me prompt, 
efficient service. 

“My new cooler has surpassed my 
highest expectations. My business is 
constantly increasing because more and 
more people are discovering that I serve 
properly cooled beer.” 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you want, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





Marlin / 
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Guaranteed by MARLIN = Fine Guns Since 1870 


Extra Cash Each Week 
$25 1S YOURS! 


It costs nothing to try! Sell 50 boxes FREE! PERSONAL 


persona: assortment Christmas 
——— SAMPLES 

























imprinted sells for $1. Your profit 
details of complete line. ADDRESS BOOK i 


50c! 21-card feature assortment sent 
CREATIVE ART PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


ards. Box of 50 cards with name 
SALES GUIDE and 
on approval. Write for samples and 
45 Warburton Ave., Dept. $1, Yonkers 2, N. Y. 












Adjustable ‘‘power 4 
without powder'’ for 
eccuracy with safety indoors 
or out. Regulation target type and 

weight; single-shot; .177 and .22 cal.; 
rifled barrel, safety. Shoots low-cost Super- 
Pells. $14.95 at Dealers. Literature on request. 


Crosman Arms Co.,17 Henrietta St., Rochester 7, N.Y. 






CooL 
ALL NIGHT! 


cooi 
ALL DAY! 


HOTEL 


Guest - controlled js 
air conditioning M 
. noiseproofing | | ,| | if 
...and a radio 


in every room! 
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if you know just wiat to do with 
your neighbor’s bank roll, you qualify as 
a political economist.—Gene Bemis, York, 
Neb. 


The soldier of today is a thinking 
man, and his nature balks at lack of un- 
derstanding, unnecessary or harsh disci- 
pline, and at inconsiderate assumption 
of privileges by his seniors.—Gen. Omar 


V. Bradley, Army chief of staff. 


Earl Warren is a Democrat and 
doesn’t know it.—President Truman. 


If the President spells that word 
with a little “d,” Ill say he is right.— 
iarl Warren, Governor of California. 


There’s one thing about Tom 
Dewey. When Tom makes a back-room 
deal, he keeps it.—C. B. Baldwin, Wal- 


lace-Third Party campaign manager. 


Tt is paradoxical that a country 
which prides itself on rule by the people 
should have one in every four or five of 
its Chief Executives chosen by no one at 
all_—Peter R. Levin, in Seven by Chance: 
The Accidental Presidents. 


This (refusal to run for the Presi- 
dency) implies no intention of maintain- 
ing silence on any issue of importance to 
the country on which I may feel qualified 
to express an opinion.—Dvwieht D. Eisen- 
hower. 


Germany will be playing a real 
part in European recovery by 1949.— 
William H. Draper, Jr., Undersecretary of 
the Army. 


There is no excuse now for having 
restrictions on grain when we have so 


much of it.—Rep. C. R. Hope (R.-Kan.). 


I'm going into politics, but I 
haven’t decided yet when or where or on 
what side.—Joe Louis. 


The two happiest days in the life 
of a political office-holder are the day 
when he gets into office and the day when 
he gets out.—James F. Byrnes, former 
Secretary of State. 
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GIVES TWICE THE 
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a 
Simoniz Kleener makes 
dull cars look new again! 


Quicker and easier now than ever! Nothing equals the 















BEST BY FAR 
FOR ANY CARS 


amazing Simoniz Kleener . . . for safely cleaning the finish 
and restoring the luster. It gives you twice the shine in 
half the time. Use Liquid Simoniz Kleener for just a quickie 
one-operation slick-up . . and also before applying 
Simoniz. Paste Simoniz Kleener is for extremely dull cars. 
Of course, ta keep your cor beautiful you should always 
follow up with Simoniz . . . to protect the finish, make it 
last longer and keep the color from fading. Anyone can 
easily do a really professional job of Simonizing. No buffer 
or other equipment needed just the inexpensive 
Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener. Insist on these famous prod- 


ucts for your car. THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL—this custom- 
made gun is the result of decades of expe- 
rience in creating fine firearms. This same 
tradition of painstaking skill guides the 
men who build Kelly Tires. For 54 years, 
Kelly engineers and craftsmen have been 
developing the Know-How that makes 
today’s Kellys so dependable. 





Know-how makes them Better ! 


PROVED AND IMPROVED, year after year, 
this latest Kelly is far safer, stronger, 
tougher than ever. Its improved body of 
prestretched cord is cushioned ir. live 
rubber. And its Armorubber tread is so 
tough it outwears steel. Depend on Kellys 
for extra mileage—and on Kelly dealers 
for trouble-saving service. 





PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 


FOR 
54 YEARS— 





THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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Your Best Buy 
in WATER HEATERS 


FAIRBANKS-Monrsr 










New tank 
protector 


10-year 
guarantee 


All-electric 


Fully 
automatic 


Fully 
insulated 


Whether you are buying a water heater 
for a brand-new home — or replacing 
your leaky, rusty old-timer, it will pay 
to install a Fairbanks-Morse unit! 


New feature! Fairbanks-Morse water 
heaters are now available with the new 
full-length magnesium anode tank guard. 
It causes magnesium particles to coat the 
tank walls, thus preventing corrosion. 


Ten-year guarantee! This new tank 
guard, plus the customary high quality 
of Fairbanks-Morse water heaters, en- 
ables Fairbanks-Morse to guarantee its 
water heaters for ten years! Get the full 
facts today from your Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer or write Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 






FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES + STOKERS 

SCALES + MOTORS + GENERATORS + PUMPS 

RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES + FARM 
EQUIPMENT + MAGNETOS 





New! Wishing Well Table Lamp 
For garden, nursery, kitchen, any room in 
your home. Changeable colored light (clear, 


blue, amber or red). Roof and posts of 
California redwood. Suede-like, velvety- 
soft textured base in choice of brown, red, 
blue, black, white, orange or yellow. Com- 
pletely wired and ready for use, indoors or 
out. $5.95 postpaid, direct from manufac- 
turer. 10-day money-back guarantee. U.S. 
Patent 2297153. 


JACK JOHNSON COMPANY, Dept. 678 
3365 Army Street San Francisco 10 
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PRESIDENT HARRY TRUMAN WILL PERSONALLY DELIVER his message to the special ses-— 
sion of Congress when it convenes at noon July 26. Principal reason 
behind his decision is the fact that most Easterners missed his 
acceptance speech broadcast from the Democratic convention at Phila- 
delphia. They had gone to bed. 

THE COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS will support Truman's demand for price con- 
trols with their gravest predictions yet. Besides forecasting runaway 
stockmarket, consumer and wholesale prices, they will predict a rise 
in the price of steel of nearly $10 a ton. Their findings will add 
up to the somber conclusion that unless controls are immediately 
enacted the nation faces a bust within two years. 


session. Neither he nor his running mate, Sen. Alben Barkley, will 
be able to leave Washington to stump the country in the campaign. 
Thus the grass roots, which historically like to see the candidates, 


will see only Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, the Republican nominee, while 
Truman radios his fight. 


SO BITTER IS JOHN L. LEWIS' HATRED FOR TRUMAN that, in addition to supporting 
Gov. Dewey for President, the miners' boss will give substantial 
money support to rebel southern Democrats, many of whom fought along- 


side southern coal operators to block recent pay boosts for Lewis' 
miners. 


forming a third "Labor" party. To this end top CIO officials will 


meet early in August to map campaign plans on a local basis and give 
Truman a gentle kiss of death. 


IF ELECTED, GOV. DEWEY WILL FIND IT EASIER to get good executives to take 
Government jobs. High on Dewey's agenda are pay increases for the 
Vice President, Cabinet members, White House assistants and commission 


members—-plus a boost in even the president's $75,000 a year salary. 





workers who, convinced that Truman can't possibly win, will make 
tracks for private industry jobs. 


into a stone wall trying to get foreign governments, participating in 
the Marshall Plan, to institute currency reforms, as promised when the 
plan was first proposed. Secretary Marshall's aides now fear that 
nationalist factions in Congress will pounce on the failures as 
evidence of bad faith when the next European aid appropriation comes 
up in the 8lst Congress. 


policy because he is sure that recovery of Western Europe depends on 
East-West trade as well as on American money. 


that it will be provoked by the Russians only to solidify the stand 


of Soviet satellite countries against the "aggressor capitalist 
nations." 


__-C— CC er rm] — CT ,.COarrNO'SOonanonm—“n—o—omoOnmnmn—— OO Oeeeee-”-”rC—“— > 


with a world-wide plea for a "humane" war, barring belligerents' use 
of mass destruction weapons. The Russians think such a plea would 
generate sufficient fear of counter-attack in the U.S. to block Ameri- 
Can military experts from using our A-bombs. 


——_— eee 


publicity campaign to dispel Americans' fear of radioactive poisoning. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Money Makes the Mine Gof 
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You're looking at the “business end” of a mod- 
ern coal mine. At processing plants like this one, coal 
is washed, sized, and loaded into railroad cars—ready 
for millions of consumers all over America. 

The processing of coal is highly mechanized at 
America’s progressive mines. In fact, machines aid the 
miner in every mining operation, from the time coal is 
first cut, far underground. It is mechanization that has 
made possible America’s record-breaking coal produc- 
tion—in response to a record-breaking demand for coal. 

To keep the country’s coal supply in balance with 
requirements, the bituminous coal industry is pushing 
plans for even greater mechanization—and for opening 
new workings, for building new processing plants, for 
modernizing and expanding shipping facilities. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE 
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These essential improyements will cost huge sums— 





at least half a billion dollars in the next three years 





alone. Such expenditures will be warranted only if the 
mines are able to earn adequate profits. Indeed, most 





such “improvement dollars” must come directly from 
profits. 





That is why it is so important that the industry’s 
profit position be strengthened to build for the future 
... to assure every consumer the kind and amount of 
coal he requires and to prepare for the great new uses 
now in sight for coal. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Divorce 

rights 
program impels Dixie faction 
to form own states’ rights party 


Northern Democrats’ civil 


For four days last week the ghost of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt walked 
through Philadelphia. 

But all the traditional noise, heat 
and political convention trappings failed 
miserably to give F.D.R.’s shadow enough 
substance to heal deep wounds and en- 
mities which had turned the once power- 
ful party of Jefferson, Jackson, Bryan 
and Wilson into a leaderless shambles of 
brawling, name-calling politicians. Bound 
together in name only, the Democrats 
demonstrated what happens to a one-man 
show when the man is gone. 

Never had a major political party 
met in such a spirit of defeat and hatred. 
Leaders of disgruntled factions—Jimmy 
Roosevelt, Chicago’s political boss Jake 
Arvey, New York’s Mayor O'Dwyer, Flor- 
ida’s Sen. Claude Pepper and Alabama’s 
Sen. John Sparkman weeks earlier had 
repudiated Harry Truman. When their 
desperate efforts to lure Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower and Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas to serve as party 
salvagers fizzled out on convention eve, 
the eggs were scrambled. 

Fission. By the time Pennsylvania’s 
Sen. Francis Myers and his resolutions 
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The Nation 


committee had finished their week-long 
job of platform writing, the eggs were in 
the electric fan. In an effort to please the 





Pathfinder 
Forced enthusiasm. Loyal Democrats 
tried to overcome convention lethargy. 





Pathfinder 
Morning reception. Candidates Truman and Barkley, with families and friends, woke up a dreary convention. (SEE: Divorce) 


old coalition—liberals, labor, northern 
Negroes and southern conservatives— 
they pleased nobody completely. To well- 
established party causes like reciprocal 
trade, social security expansion, wage and 
hour legislation, farm aid and public 
power development, the platform-makers 
added as bait to organized labor a pledge 
to repeal the Taft-Hartley law, which 
many Democrats had supported. 

They ignored a southern demand for 
a plank reaffirming the party’s historic 
defense of states’ rights. To appease the 
South’s bitter opposition to a Federal 
civil rights program, all they tried was 
the tricky device of promising Congres- 
sional action within “its constitutional 
powers.” 

That did it. Sparked by young, pho- 
togenic Mayor Hubert Humphries of 
Minneapolis, the compromise civil rights 
plank was junked. In its place, uncom- 
promising northern delegates nailed a 
specific pledge to enact Truman’s pro- 
gram, including anti-poll tax, fair em- 
ployment, anti-lynching and anti-segrega- 
tion legislation. 

Secession. More in sorrow than in 
anger, some Alabamans and the entire 
Mississippi delegation stalked out of Con- 
vention Hall and headed for Birmingham, 
Ala., for a rump convention of southern 
Democrats to decide their course of ac- 
tion. ; 

Only in the choice of its Vice Presi- 
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dential candidate did the convention show 
a spark of old-time independence. In a 
rip-roaring keynote speech, Sen. Alben W. 
Barkley had fired the imagination of the 
listless delegates. He gave them their first 
chance to cheer when he let loose such 
haymakers as “The Republican Party has 
never been closer to Lincoln in two gen- 
erations than to quote him.” 

As a heroic wheel horse who had 
given valiant service to his party through 
good times and bad for most of his 71 
years, who more than any other living 
man held the respect and affection of all 
factions, Barkley in reality nominated 
himself for the highest available job. 
Could the convention have had its way, 
the Kentuckian might have led the ticket. 

But the convention proceeded to the 
inevitable nomination of Truman, 947% 
to 263, over the token candidacy of Geor- 
gia’s Sen. Richard Russell, with 14 vote 
for Paul V. McNutt of Indiana and 23 
not voting. 

By the time Gov. Phil Donnelly of 
Missouri got around to shouting his dull 
and uninspired nominating speech for 
Truman, the angry delegates were in no 
mood to listen. By extraordinarily bad 
timing, Truman was already cooling his 
heels in the anteroom and back alley, 
waiting to accept the nomination. Never- 
theless, the exhausted delegates presented 
a reasonable facsimile of a united party 
when their candidates finally appeared 
after midnight to accept the nominations. 

Finale. Truman and Barkley, with 
their families and retinue, cool and spot- 
lessly groomed, entered the steaming hall 
to a boisterous welcome. The demonstra- 
tion, carefully “restrained” by Chairman 
Sam Rayburn, broke out anew and more 
sincerely as President and Presidential 
candidate Truman launched his bare 
knuckle attack on 


the “second worst” 
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80th Congress in the homespun language 
he uses best. 

“Sen. Barkley and I will win this 
election and make these Republicans like 
it, don’t you forget that. . . . The people 
know that the Democratic Party is the 
people’s party and the Republican Party 
is the party of special interests and it 
always has been and always will be... . 
They are going to drag all the red her- 
rings they can. . . . But I’m here to say 
to you that Sen. Barkley and I are not 
going to let them get away with it.” 

But the nearest thing to old-fashioned 
enthusiasm came as a sort of anti-climax, 
when Truman unveiled his surprise an- 
nouncement of his recall of Congress to 
act on Republican platform pledges. 

In the cold light of a new day, dele- 
gates heading home wondered about the 
wisdom of his decision and pondered over 
their own actions. Of one thing, they were 
fairly sure. Barkley was a happy choice 
to complete the ticket. As minority leader 
of the Senate, he holds an ideal post from 
which to exploit the Democrats’ prime 
issue: the record of the Republican Con- 
gress. When the votes are in, no man in 
the party will be better equipped—except 
for his age—to pick up the pieces and 
begin rebuilding for the future. 





Confederacy Reborn 


Jeff Davis would have been delighted 
with the goings-on in Birmingham, Ala., 
last Saturday. 

The Confederate battle flags whipped 
proudly in the winds of giant electric 
fans. The bands playing Dixie had never 
sounded prettier—or louder. There was 
some drinking, but not too much. A fine 
picture of that truest of all true Southern- 
ers, Gen. Robert E. Lee, hung from a high 
rafter. The speeches against the North 
were excellent. Those for states’ rights 
and against racial equality were equally 
excellent. And when it was all over—just 





International 


Stars and bars. The South remembered the past, chose to fight. (SEE: Confederacy ) 


62 hours after the party of the people had 
finished its chest-thumping in Philadel- 
phia—Birmingham’s Municipal Hall had 
become the citadel of white supremacy 
in the U.S. 

Split. The rump convention of 6,000 
screaming, rebellious southern Democrats 
had opened on a fine, high-sounding note: 
“. .. To unite us in ignominiously de- 
feating Harry S. Truman and Thomas E. 
Dewey, and every other candidate who 
would establish a police state.” The Rev. 
John H. Buchanan, of the Birmingham 
South Side Baptist Church, gave a lofty 
hue to the convention’s purpose, asked the 
delegates to pray with him “to purge from 
our hearts all prejudice.” 

Then, with debatable prejudice, con- 
vention keynoter Frank Dixon, former 
governor of Alabama, lashed into the to- 
talitarian tactics of the Trumanites and 
in thundering oratory gave states’ rights 
its 1948 definition, which differed little 
from the one voiced by true Southerners 
83 years ago: “... [They] are trying to 
destroy the South by a social revolution 
that will reduce us to the status of mon- 
grels mixed in blood.” 

With that and kindred clarion calls 
ringing in their ears, the delegates hap- 
pily recommended South Carolina’s Gov. 
J. Strom Thurmond, strong enforcer of 
his state’s anti-lynching law, as their 
states’ rights candidate. They moved 
speedily to invite 15 southern and border- 
line states* to entrust their 172 electoral 
votes to Thurmond to cast as he will in 
the “crusade against fascism.” 

Reverberations. If these states ac- 
cept the bid to revolt, Harry Truman will 
most certainly go back to Independence, 
Mo., a private citizen. Should the revolt 
spread and should Dewey’s pre-election 
strength prove overestimated, it might 
block a majority vote of the Electoral 


*%Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Florida, Texas, Arkansas, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Maryland, Kentucky, 
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Lonely Gideon. Wallace wanted a small army, but not TOO small. (SEE: Gideons) 


College and toss the election into the 
House of Representatives for the first 
time since the Hayes-Tilden election of 
1876. And finally it could mean the end 
of America’s two-party system and the 
creation of a new party devoted to the 
furtherance of provincial interests. 

Whatever the outcome, the South has 
clearly demonstrated its unwillingness to 
accept impositions of northern Democ- 
racy. Flushed, happy and hoarse from 
shouting “To hell with the Yankees,” one 
delegate squealed: “God, this is better 
than a revival!” 


Gideons Born 


Not too grammatically, but plenty 
vividly, Calvin “Beanie” Baldwin summed 
it up: “The delegates look a little embar- 
rassed at being seen at this convention.” 

Beanie, advance man for Gideon’s 
Army, which was due to invade Philadel- 
phia on Friday, was genuinely sad. The 
third party’s chief warrior, Henry Agard 
Wallace, was already a little battle-drunk. 
The war chest was near empty. Unless 
there were enough paid admissions to 
scheduled open-air rallies and songfests, 
Beanie might not even get the $50,000 he 
needs to pay for the bunting, signs, loud- 
speakers, flags, bands, gaudy headquar- 
ters and other folderol that give a na- 
tional political convention a healthy com- 
plexion. Worst of all, the ranks of stal- 
wart supporters were being riddled daily 
by mass desertions. 

Dogged. Yet despite one heart- 
break after another—the latest came 
when Philadelphia hotel owners refused 
to extend brotherly love to cheaper room 
rates—Beanie bravely prepared to greet 
4,000 delegates, just “ordinary guys from 
around the country.” They were to get 
right down to work: a minimum of short 
speeches, organization of party machin- 
ery, appointment of national committee- 
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men and women workers, a real platform 
calculated to unrivet Russia’s Iron Cur- 
tain and make the rival parties’ civil 
rights planks look like plans for the re- 
birth of the inquisition. Then, when these 
details were finished, the 4,000 ordinaries 
could Joll back in their convention chairs 
to await the dramatic entrance any self- 
respecting savior merits. 

When that moment comes, many of 
the delegates will be a little shocked. In- 
stead of the smile-flashing, sandy-haired, 
boomerang-throwing leader, they will be- 
hold a stooped, white-haired, somewhat 
sloppy caricature of the man who has 
been at various times Vice President of 
the U.S., Secretary of Commerce, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and chief of his na- 
tion’s Board of Economic Warfare. 

Pink & Sticky. As he tries, in his 
now nagging, petulant voice, to instill 
fight and courage into his followers, those 
same followers may see mirrored in their 
leader the futility of their hopes. A 
month earlier in Center Sandwich, N.H., 
Wallace had supplied the reason behind 
that futility: “If the Communists would 
run a ticket of their own this year, we 
might lose 100,000 votes . . . but gain 
three million.” 

Quicker than Wallace to recognize 
the weakness in his fight were the liberals 
whose support he had wooed—the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, the Roose- 
velt family, AFL and CIO national lead- 
ers. Even Republicans who once hailed 
his third party movement as the wedge 
that would help soundly trounce Harry 
Truman now credited Wallace with little 
more than nuisance value. 


Memphis Boss’s Blues 


Tall, rangy Rep. Estes Kefauver, 45, 
was out to do something only one Ten- 
nesseean—Cordell Hull—has done suc- 
cessfully in 20 years: win the Democratic 


nomination for U.S. Senator over the op- 
position of boss Ed Crump of Memphis. 

Bumbling Tom Stewart, the current 
incumbent, who bootlicked the famed 
“Red Snapper” for nine ignoble years, 
finally has been what Memphis wiseacres 
call “crumpled.” Crump favors Judge 
John A. Mitchell instead. But Mitchell 
isn’t the campaigner Kefauver is, and 
Crump’s hold on the party—weakened by 
the refusal of the Tennessee delegates to 
the Democratic Convention to walk out as 
he told them—is seriously threatened. 

Aware that he himself is too contro- 
versial a figure in state politics, Crump 
delegated a stooge, Memphis’s Mayor 
James J. Pleasants, to speak for him over 
11 Tennessee stations. His speech was a 
challenge to editor Edward J. Meeman of 
The Memphis Press-Scimitar either to 
prove that Kefauver hadn’t voted on the 
same side with New York’s reddish Rep. 
Vito Marcantonio (A.L.P.) or to leave 
Memphis. If Meeman could prove this, 
Crump offered to migrate himself. 

No Score. This standard Crump 
tactic (30 years ago he issued the same 
sort of challenge to the editor of The 
Commercial Appeal) left Meeman un- 
moved. And it brought a prompt and 
politics-wise retort from Kefauver. He 
and Mitchell, he pointed out, were the 
ones doing the running; he would be de- 
lighted to debate his record with Mitchell. 

Crump’s little joke showed that the 
Red Snapper was still snapping. But as 
Kefauver continued his vigorous cam- 
paign most observers agreed that he had 
a fairly good chance of breaking the old 
man’s grip on the state. The verdict will 
come in the Aug. 5 primary. 





Wide World 
Red Snapper. Had Crump bitten off 
more than he could chew? (SEE: Blues) 
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Life in the Old Tiger 


In 1786 the Tammany Society of New 
York was founded for “social and patriot- 
ic” reasons (one was to stop the spread 
of the French game of billiards), which 
soon became political. By 1850 it had 
for all practical purposes become the 
Democratic central committee of Man- 
hattan. 

Ever since, “The Hall” has moved up 
and down the ladder of power as reaction 
has followed reform to be followed in 
turn by more reaction in the great city’s 
turbulent political history. 

New York at Stake. Worst pinch 
came when once-rich Tammany had to 
sell its Georgian red brick headquarters 
on Union Square. Local 91 of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(AFL) moved in, and Tammany moved 
to humbler quarters uptown. 

This week Tammany was feeling its 
oats again. The long period of reform, 
begun by Fiorello La Guardia and con- 
tinued by his successor, William O’Dwyer 
(whom Tammany originally supported), 
appeared to be nearing its end. 

A fight over nominating the party’s 
candidate for city surrogate (a 14-year 
job at $28,000 a year) sharpened the 
question: Could Tammany recapture con- 
trol of the Democratic Party in Manhat- 
tan? 

O’Dwyer loudly declared he would 
fire any Tammany district leader who had 
endorsed Judge Francis L. Valente, the 
Hall’s choice. Tammany, O’Dwyer said, 
should be left “down in the gutter where 
it belongs.” 


The Tiger’s Fangs. The Hall 
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Crusader. O’Dwyer cooled off when 
Tammany Hall triumphed. (SEE: Tiger) 
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struck back just before the Mayor left for 
the Democratic convention. It ousted 
O’Dwyer’s man, Frank J. Sampson, from 
the office of Tammany chieftain and in- 
stalled Manhattan borough president 
Hugo E. Rogers in his place. 

O’Dwyer returned from Philadelphia 
and swallowed his threat to fire Tam- 
many’s sachems. “The people,” he meek- 
ly said, “elect leaders. I wouldn’t want 
the impression to get around that I elect 
leaders.” The Mayor’s crusade against 
Tammany was over. 


Clogged Cornucopia 


Wherever the good citizens of Tren- 
ton, Neb., looked last week, all they could 
see was—wheat. 

Long since it had overflowed the 
grain elevators. Warehouses bulged. Now 
it was being piled on the ground. And 
tiny Trenton (pep. 865) was typical of 
the entire Midwest as the wheat harvest 
continued to mount daily toward a possi- 
ble all-time record. 

The estimated 1948 crop was 1.1 bil- 
lion bushels on June 1. By July 1 it had 
risen to 1.2 billion. Agriculture Depart- 
ment experts predicted 1.4 billion for 
the year—100 million over the previous 
(1947) record. And the same plenty was 
promised for corn—a predicted record 
harvest of 3.3 billion bushels, nearly 1 
billion over last year. 

So acute was the storage crisis that 
the Association of American Railroads 
announced an embargo on shipments of 
storage wheat to Midwest and Southwest 
points except where shippers promised to 
unload grain cars immediately. 

Safety Valve. In Trenton, as in 
many another wheat-belt town, farmers 
were already applying for Government 
loans to tide them over until April 30. If 
they sell before that for more than they 
borrowed, they can repay the Govern- 
ment at 3% interest. If not, the per- 
bushel amount of the loans becomes the 
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Grounded. Warehouses couldn’t hold near-record 1948 wheat crop. (SEE: Clogged) 


Government purchase price and the 
wheat will go into already overstocked 
Government warehouses. 

In Washington, Agriculture Secre- 
tary Charles Brannan’s Commodity Credit 
Corporation knew domestic users would 
consume only about 800 million bushels 
of the 1948 crop, leaving a 600 million 
bushel surplus. Optimists thought 400 
millions of this might go overseas, leav- 
ing a normal carry-over of 200 millions. 
Pessimists predicted far less. They 
thought crop loans would have to be the 
heaviest in recent years to save farmers 
from serious loss. Moreover, the pessi- 
mists knew that as soon as Argentina 
starts sending wheat to Europe under the 
Marshall Plan (the U.S. Government will 
pay for it, probably), wheat shipments 
abroad from the U.S. will lag. Then, they 
argue, either the Government will become 
the world’s biggest wheat buyer or the 
Midwest farmers’ boom will end abruptly. 

Jam-up. Europe’s good crop year 
offered a partial explanation for the U.S. 
dilemma. Many countries preferred to get 
by with their own grains. United Nations’ 
Food and Agriculture Organization ofh- 
cials were not sure they would need the 
400 million bushels which American farm- 
ers hoped they would take. 


S pecial Session 


Poker player Harry Truman was 
trying his biggest gamble. It might be his 
last, politically, but he was making a 
good one. He had called back the 80th 
Congress on July 26—“Turnip Day” in 
Missouri, when you plant the seeds for 
a lush harvest. 

Already Truman thought he could 
predict the harvest. If the Republicans 
refuse to pass the legislation he wanted, 
he could denounce them in an I-told-you- 
so campaign. If they pass any of it, he 
could claim the credit. 

At the same time he thought he had 
the cure for a major Democratic head- 
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ache: how to finance his Presidential 
campaign. The estimated $220,000 in 
travel the U.S. Treasury would pay to 
bring Congressmen to Washington would 
cover that. The special session would be 
his free publicity, and a ready-made 
sounding board against which he could 
issue statements and hurl charges. 

If Truman’s conscience ached over 
the propriety of these tactics, it probably 
stopped hurting when the Berlin crisis 
became acute. If war broke out, none 
could deny, it would be a good thing to 
have Congress in a state of readiness. 

Power Play. Aside from that single 
possibility, the mechanics of his move 
were so obvious—and so promising-—as to 
put GOP Congressmen in an ugly mood. 
Nor were their spirits raised by the list 
of measures he said he wanted them to 
act upon: price controls, public housing, 
Federal aid to education, a national 
health program, civil rights, increased 
minimum wage, broadened social security, 
expanded reclamation and public power, 
an expanded displaced persons bill. 

Southern Democrats, fearful of the 
civil rights issue, were also upset. If 
Congress stayed in session—and it could 
hardly adjourn immediately without pub- 
lic criticism—civil rights laws might be 
proposed first. Senate whip Kenneth S. 
Wherry (R.-Neb.) remarked they “ought 
to be the number one piece of business 
on our agenda.” If so, a Southern fili- 
buster could crowd most other issues off 
the docket. 


Mute Mutiny 


The ship radio monitor at the Valen- 
cia, Spain, station leapt to spine-chilled 
attention. Through his earphones crack- 
led the most dreaded words in the vo- 
cabulary of men who live from the sea— 
“Mutiny” and “S O S.” 

Call letters identified the sender as 
the U.S. freighter William Carson, north- 
east of the Azores and 700 miles west of 
Portugal, riding in ballast after deliver- 
ing a cargo of coal from Nova Scotia to 
Genoa. 

“S O S. Crew mutinous. Cannot con- 
Come at once.” 

“Rescue.” Swiftly, international 
machinery began to turn. Valencia re- 
layed the message to Lloyds of London, 
clearing house for shipping men _ the 
world over. Lloyds notified U.S. Naval 
headquarters in London. Adm. Richard 
L. Connolly, commander in chief of east- 
ern Atlantic and Mediterranean fleets, 
ordered destroyer squadron 6 to the 


trol. 


scene, 

Five days later and 300 miles west 
of the Azores, squadron commander Capt. 
Laurence Hugh Frost led a party aboard 
the William Carson. He found a com- 
pletely happy, but dumbfounded crew. 

To his London superiors, Capt. Frost 
reported: 

“The radioman, whose sanity was 
doubtful, sent out the S O S and informa- 
tion about the mutiny, and then at a time 
unknown, jumped over the side. The mas- 
ter of the William Carson states the crew 
is the best he ever sailed with ” 
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Symbol. Like prices, Mrs. India Edwards’ balloon sgiled aloft. (SEE: Up & Up) 


Prices: Up & Up 


When grain prices tobogganed last 
February, many experts figured that in- 
Hation’s spiral had broken. Others called 
the slump a forerunner of price stability. 
Both proved dead wrong. 

Plain people knew better. Lieut. 
Herbert G. Uhley, of the St. Louis police 
force, last week dramatically demanded 
demotion to flatfoot, claiming his out-of- 
pocket expenses for underworld stool 
pigeons had risen to $30 a month. This 
left him with little more than a patrol- 
man’s $195 a-month pay. 

In New York rising meat prices 
made butcher Anthony D’Amelio feel like 
a thief. So he closed his shop, hung a 
sign on the window announcing: “The 
management ... will not continue to sell 
meat. Prices are entirely too high.” A 
sample of what he meant came from 
Providence, R.I., where round steak hit 
a take-it-or-leave-it $1.39 a pound. No- 
body had yet offered chops at $1 down, 
25¢ monthly payments but that might 
come soon. 

Threat to Thrift. Wholesale prices 
of everything from autos to clothes were 
rising generally from 5% to 10%, prom- 
ising little hope for the future. Already, 
inflation had approached the danger point 
where Americans might stop saving, fran- 
tically buy goods instead. The thrifty 
man who purchased a $50 Government 
bond in 1938 was discovering a sad fact: 
He could have bought more ~goods- 10 
years ago with his original $37.50 invest- 
ment. Even a dollar saved in 1943 had 
lost 27¢ of its purchasing power. 

In the face of this growing inflation, 
the Berlin crisis, and the return of Con- 
gress, the stock market slumped badly on 
Monday. President Harry Truman dusted 
off his old 10-point anti-inflation program. 
His advisers say he found it too weak, 


woud ask return ef almost all wartime 
controls except rationing. 

On Capitol Hill, Sen. Robert Taft 
put faith in the big corn crop as an in- 
flation-killer but showed little sympathy 
for new controls. Other Congressmen 
argued that controls are ineffective unless 
everything is controlled, and that is the 
very police-state method which Truman 
himself has decried. 

Reversal Try. Last spring U.S. 
Steel had tried another method to hold 
the line. Bluntly it told ClO steelworker 
boss Philip Murray it would not raise 
wages this year, but would cut prices by 
about $25 million. It called on all indus- 
try to do the same. But other business- 
men did not have Big Steel’s “no strike” 
contract protection; Chrysler capitulated 
to strikers with an 11¢ hourly pay boost; 
General Motors and electrical companies 
followed with third round raises of their 
own. Last week, Big Steel gave in, yield- 
ing to higher coal costs and worker dis- 
content. It raised wages 13¢ an hour, 
promised price increases. 

Thus inflation’s spiral wound mer- 
rily upward. Not yet has the nation 
learned that it cannot keep prices down 
while it spends bill?ons for wage in- 
creases, giant military budgets and for- 
eign aid. Nor can it expect food prices to 
drop while the Government buoys the po- 
tato market with $16 million worth of 
support payments, stands ready to do the 
same for other commodities. 


Invisible Harness 


When the Senate passed a resolution 
favoring U.S. “association” with other 
nations in regional defense pacts, its 
members were assured by the Govern- 
ment that no binding commitments would 
be made without Congressional approval. 

Yet, scarcely a month after the Sen- 
ate acted, the U.S. last week had begun 
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joint defense talks which have imposed 
on America a moral commitment more 
ironclad—in terms of allies’ trust and 
faith—than any legalism could be. 

Brass Tacks. Held in the office of 
Undersecretary of State Robert Lovett, 
the talks so far have included the ambas- 
sadors of Great Britain, Canada, France, 
Belgium, The Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg. In the background loom possible 
revival of U.S. lend-lease, possible U.S. 
guarantees of specific borders. There is 
now a real possibility that European na- 
tions, emboldened by apparent U.S. sup- 
port, may go further in directions which 
might lead to war. 

One possible deterrent: The U.S. 
doesn’t have surplus equipment in sufh- 
cient amounts to equip an effective Euro- 
pean force. It could furnish some artil- 
lery pieces, some Sherman tanks, some 
types of light fighter aircraft and light 
naval craft. But unless it embarks on all- 
out production it cannot furnish the bal- 
anced equipment which Europe needs. 

State Department officials expect the 
talks to continue until all major prob- 
lems of “association” with Western Eu- 
rope have been worked out. Only then, 
they say, would there be sense in going 
to Capitol Hill for formal approval. 


Greetings Dispatcher 


Americans might skim the ominously 
warlike news from Berlin with a vague 
feeling that it somehow couldn’t be real 
—but this week a familiar name popped 
back into the headlines to bring a cold 
shock of recognition and reality. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, a little 
older (54), but with his familiar crew 
haircut unchanged, was back on the job 
as Selective Service Director. 

Kid-Call. Shortly before President 
Truman ordered the peacetime draft of 
18 to 25-year-olds, on Tuesday, to begin 


Aug. 30, Defense Secretary Forrestal - 


opened enlistments for 161,000 18-year- 
olds. The Army will take 110,000; the 
Navy, including Marines, 36,000; the Air 
Force 15,000. 





Wide World 


Re-employed. Hershey resumed busi- 
ness at the same stand. (SEE: Greetings) 
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Along The American Way 








by Wheeler McMillen 





High Taxes, High Prices 


The campaign gets under way 
early this year. It starts July 26 with 
the recalled session of Congress. 

The President will try to take 
credit for “prosperity” and to blame 
the Republicans for high prices. The 
Republicans will try to fit the shoes 
the other way around. 

Very little truth about high prices 
or about the present so-called pros- 
perity will be heard from either side. 
Neither party has found the courage 
to tackle the price problem at its 
roots. Congress did touch the roots 
by lowering taxes. As long as the 
country is taxed a fourth or more of 
its production, prices will rise. 


The tap root of inflation runs 
deep into the soil of Government 
spending. That is not difficult to see 
if one examines the process by which 
new dollars pour into circulation. 

Let’s say that Congress appropri- 
ates another million dollars and orders 
it spent to build some new big guns. 
Since the Government owes nearly 
$253 billion dollars, the Treasury is a 
little short of real cash. Obligated to 
pay this bill, it issues some more 
bonds. These bonds it “sells” to a 
bank. That is, the bank takes the 
bonds which are Government (and 
our) promises to pay. Then the Treas- 
ury draws checks against that million 
in bonds, and pays the people who 
build the guns. A million new dollars 
have moved into circulation—crisp 
ones, . fives, tens, or checks that are 
equal to the paper bills as money. 

The new big guns help to assure 
strong defense, so we assume they are 
necessary. But note this: A big gun 
does not create new wealth that will 
help pay the taxes which eventually 
must retire these bonds. 


For contrast, an Illinois farmer 
decides that the corn crop he has la- 
bored to produce this summer can 
profitably be turned into meat next 
winter. So he goes to his bank and 
borrows a few thousand dollars to buy 
feeder cattle. The banker takes his 
note, enters a deposit, and honors the 
farmer’s checks with money that will 
do exactly the same things as the gun- 
makers’ dollars. When the fattened 
cattle go to the Chicago packers, the 
farmer pays off the note. 

The difference is not in the money 
itself. The difference lies in the fact 
that the dollars the farmer borrowed 
not only represent work that had been 
performed and was to be done, but the 
product went on producing more real 





Boom! Then, maybe, financial bust. 


dollars for the truckers, packers, rail- 
roads, butchers and everyone who 
helped get the meat from farm to con- 
sumer. The work creates new wealth, 
which pays taxes, and so makes these 
dollars “sound.” 


Fully half the Government’s ex- 
penditures at present are for defense 
and for the recovery work in Europe. 
These huge outlays, approved by the 
people, are inflationary. Their cost lies 
not only in taxes to come, but in 
higher prices now because the pur- 
chases they make necessary compete 
with private buying for available 
goods. 

Several steps will have to be taken 
to reduce the price-raising pressures 
of the times. One will be to find ways 
to put a stop to basing new money on 
mere Government borrowing. 

Another step is to find ways once 
again to make paper money redeem- 
able in gold. Gold bullion does repre- 
sent work, 

Fundamental to everything is to 
reduce Government spending and cut 
down the taxes. 

Until these things are done, talk 
about “price controls” remains pure 
political nonsense. Price controls 
worked badly during the war when the 
spirit of patriotism ran high. If they 
are tried again, the people will find 
goods disappearing again from honest 
markets, black market operators be- 
coming rich, and the nation’s fast- 
growing production slowed down. 
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Washington 


Talk 





Yum, Yum 


Cud-chewing Elsie, the cow, has noth- 
ing on the Agriculture Department’s nib- 
bling Elsie. Mrs. Elsie Dawson eats from 
nine to five—and gets paid for it! 

Once a PATHFINDER cover girl, she 
now makes $5,152 a year running the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition’s freezing and 
canning research. As part of her work 
with test-tube foods, she lends a delicate 
palate to science, taste-testing chow 
cooked in the Bureau’s kitchens. Techni- 
cally, this rates her (and 29 other tasters ) 
somewhere between a calorie count and a 
chemical analysis. 

Recently, Elsie munched through the 
recipes in Agriculture’s foodsaving cook- 
book, miraculously came out at her best 
chewing weight—a trim 135 pounds. Now 
she’s on a between-meal snacks schedule 

a bowl of peaches at 10, french fries at 
11, roast turkey at 2, more peaches at 3. 
Concentration on peaches reflects USDA’s 
yen to find tree sprays which kill bugs 
without spoiling fruit flavor. 

Tasters down the hall are up to their 
tonsils in 2 million bushels of surplus 
potatoes they’re trying to find new uses 
for. Others skip breakfasts to find if it 
will cure mid-morning dopiness. 

Phew! In wartime, Britain screamed 
for U.S. shell eggs, but had no refrigera- 
tor ships to tote them. Out went the call 
to Elsie, who tasted three-month old eggs 
which Department chemists had hopefully 
treated with preservatives. Sampling 
these (most were rotten) at a 200-per-day 


clip—and munching 7,000 dehydrated 
try-outs—left her temporarily with of- 
fended taste glands, a rash, and 20 


pounds less weight. 

Official tasters rinse their mouths 
with water between bites, eject unappetiz- 
ing mouthfuls into handy paper cups. 
“Ordinarily, we don’t swallow what we 
taste,” says Elsie, “but some of those 
french fries just sort of slip down.” 


Change, Please 


If it hadn’t been for Mint Director 
Nellie Tayloe Ross in Washington, sev- 
eral hundred thousand New Yorkers 
might still be waiting for a subway. 

Shortly before Gotham raised its un- 
derground-rail fares from 5¢ to 10¢, May- 
or O’Dwyer had a horrible thought: Were 
there enough dimes in circulation? To 
Mrs. Ross went a rush call from New 
York’s Federal Reserve Bank: Send more 
dimes. Quickly, she dipped into the Gov- 
ernment’s stocking, pulled out $2 million 
worth to send Bronxites and Brooklyn- 
dwellers skidding through their favorite 
turnstiles. 

Such requests are all in the Mint’s 
day’s work. Each summer, for instance, 
nickel-hungry slot machines and dime 
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Pathfinder 
Elsie. By tasting peaches. she helps 
cause of science. (SEE: Yum, Yum) 


soft-drink dispensers cause a coin-boom. 
Christmas and Easter buying brings big 
demands for quarters and 50-cent pieces. 
Sales-tax states often get caught with 
their pennies low. And there is a stand- 
ing order from Reno for silver dollars to 
use as poker chips. 

Bright & Shiny. The Mint also 
handles collectors’ requests for “uncircu- 
lated” money—examples of each new 
issue which are set aside and held ex- 
pressly for this purpose. Prior to 1937, 
Mint officials recall, commemoratives 
were “a real racket.” Always issued as 
50-cent pieces, they commemorated every- 
thing from state centennials to local In- 
dian massacres. They were bought at face 
value from the Mint and sold by middle- 
men for anything the traffic would bear. 





Esther. Would Miss Williams plunge into 
a top Government job? (SEE: Distaff) 


In 1937 the Mint rebelled and persuaded 
Congress to choke off new commemora- 
tives until August of 1946. 

In that month Congress passed two 
laws authorizing 1,000,000 commemora- 
tives for Booker T. Washington and 100,- 
000 for the lowa centennial. In the recent 
session more than 20 commemorative coin 
bills were introduced, but only two—Wis- 
consin and Minnesota centennials—were 
passed. The President, applauded by the 
Mint, vetoed both. 


Railway Expansion 


The world’s shortest railroad 
will be doubled in length—but without 
losing claim to the title. 

For 36 years, two single-rail. 18-pas- 
senger cars powered from overhead trol- 
leys have shuttled through a 700-foot sub- 
way connecting the Senate Office Building 
and the Senate wing of the Capitol. The 
rapid transit system was designed to 
speed laggard Senators to their duties 
without loss of dignity or breath. On an 
average day, the cars make more than 200 
trips (30 seconds each way), haul some 
2,000 passengers. 

Sabotage. But the last session of 
Congress voted $20.6 million to build an 
annex giving crowded Senators more of- 
fice space. The annex, across the street 
from the present building, means a 700- 
ft. extension of the underground if the 
annex-dwelling Senators are not to be put 
rudely back on their feet. 

But 435 members of the House of 
Representatives, who have an_ under- 
ground walkway from Capitol to office, 
will continue to walk. Nobody has ever 
thought up a transportation system that 
could handle the traffic. 


soon 


Distaff Government 


Hearing that GOP candidate Tom 
Dewey, if elected, wouldn’t boggle at hav- 
ing one woman in the cabinet, Democrats 
are talking of raising his bid. 

Their newest snare for ladies’ votes 
was a platform proposal to take gals-in- 
government out of Presidential whims, 
make it legally mandatory to appoint at 
least one woman to every independent 
board or commission in Government. Gov- 
ernment’s structure being what it is, such 
a law would provide more than 50 lush 
jobs for career women. 

Dream Girls. Toying with the 
thought, pixie-ridden observers in the 
grip of midsummer madness began offer- 
ing pipe-dream nominations: Vivien Kel- 
lems for the Tax Court of the U.S.: 
Hedda Hopper, complete with hat, for the 
Smithsonian Institution; Dorothy Dix for 
the National Mediation Board; Emily 
Post for the Civil Service Commission; 
Clare Boothe Luce for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and Esther Williams 
for the Fine Arts Commission. Night club 
singer Hildegarde should prove a natural 
for the International Joint Commission. 

Unfortunately unavailable for per- 
sonal service, but spiritual godmother to 
them all, is that character of fictional 
fantasy, Alice in Wonderland. 
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The World 


Hot Berlin 


Talk of war grows as Western Allies 
prepare to test Russian aims 
with show of force 


“If the Russians do want war, then 
Berlin is just an incident. The only way 
to find out what the Russians want is to 
test them, and the only way to test them 
is by a show of force.” 

These words were spoken last week 
in the third year of a theoretical peace 
by a “highly-placed official” in Berlin to 
Marguerite Higgins, correspondent of 
The New York Herald Tribune. 


The Russians may see a show of 


force this week. Sixty  black-bellied 
American B-29 Superfortresses raced 
across the Atlantic in 10 hours from 


Goose Bay, Labrador, to Britain. Bristling 
with loaded guns and manned by combat- 
toughened crews, the Superforts came in 
on the beam to land at three airports in 
East Anglia. 
Col. John Henry, hard-bitten Texas 
commander of one group, climbed out of 
his ship, stretched his legs and told news- 
men: “We are operational, but we are 
not primed and cocked. We have had 
nothing to do with the atomic bombs.” 
Even without the atom bomb, the 
giant B-29’s* pack plenty of menace, 
cocked or not. They are scheduled to roar 
down the corridors which the U.S.-British 
air lift uses to vault the Russian “starva- 
tion blockade” with food, coal and other 
supplies for 2 million Germans in the 
U.S., British and French zones of Berlin. 
Stack-up. From his headquarters at 
Wiesbaden, Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 


U.S. Air Force commander in Europe, 
explained the B-29’s would fly simulated 
bombing missions, probably land in Ger- 






many from “time to time.” And the big 
bombers may have a jet-propelled fighter 


escort. Germany-bound, 16 Shooting 
Stars (F-80’s) swished over to Britain 


from Panama. 

The Russians also have promised a 
show of force in an effort to jam traffic 
in the Berlin corridors. They outlined a 
tremendous night and day schedule of 
flights, involving almost every type of 
Soviet aircraft. With eight airdromes in 
Berlin, the Russians could fill the air with 
red-starred planes. 

With planes, Russia hopes to clamp 
a lid on Berlin, which has been closed to 
surface transportation from western Ger- 
many for more than a month. But “Iron- 
pants” LeMay, who chain-smokes big, 
black cigars, won’t be frightened off by 
Russian planes either in the air or on the 
assembly line. His World War II reputa- 
tion is that nothing scares him. When the 
U.S. made its first bomber strike against 
Germany (Wilhelmshaven) with Flying 
Fortresses in January, 1943, LeMay, 
briefing his men, said: 

“Now don’t let the flak disturb you. 
Keep on the bombing run. You'll be able 
to see how it is because ’m going to be 
the first one in and Ill get it first.” And 
he did. 

Ton upon Ton. Meanwhile, the 
U.S.-British air lift continued to deliver 
the goods. In one 24-hour period last 
week, 500 transports lugged in 2,500 tons 
of food and supplies, setting a new rec- 
ord. The air lift was costing U.S. tax- 
payers $223,000 a day—$200,000 for food 
and supplies, and $23,000 for gas, oil, 
transport upkeep. 

If necessary, LeMay was prepared to 
fly DC-4 Skymasters (with a capacity ef 
10 tons as compared with the 3 to 7 tons 
of the transports now in use). He was 
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building another runway at Tempelhof 
airdrome, the U.S. landing field in Berlin, 
from World War II bomb-rubble. And in 
a pinch he could construct additional air- 
ports in the German capital. 

At week’s end the Russians appeared 
to be getting desperate, having suffered 
a series of setbacks since the April elec- 
tions in Italy, they were badly in need of 
a victory—token or otherwise—to buoy 
sagging morale. Meanwhile the pinch on 
Berliners became more acute. Coal short- 
ages were forcing factories to shut down. 
And at week’s end it was estimated that 
200,000 would be jobless. To cushion this 
economic blow, the Berlin city council 
voted a 75-million-mark public works pro- 
gram. 

But, from all visible evidence, the 
Western Allies were digging in. The 
British sent more troops to Germany. 

Analyst. As the tension mounted, 
William J: Donovan, wartime head of the 
U.S. Office of Strategic Services, flew into 
Berlin to confer with U.S. officials. 

“The place to make a stand against 
Russia,” Donovan told newsmen, “is right 
here in Berlin. This is not a Cold War. It 
is hot as hell. The Russian action in Ber- 
lin defines the issue. Their motives are 
just what the Soviets have said—to stop 
the European Recovery Program—and 
what they have not said—to drive us out 
of Europe.” 

Retreat would be useless, Donovan 
said, because “if the Soviets want war 
they can start it 500 miles to the west 
just as well as here.” 

In a gloomy dispatch at week’s end, 
The New York Times’ Drew Middleton, 
who has covered the battle for Berlin 
from the start, wrote: “A month ago this 
correspondent would have said that those 
who believe the Soviet Union did not want 
war outnumbered those who believed it 
did by 10 to 1. Today more believe Mos- 
cow wants war than believe the Soviet 
Union wants a péaceful solution of the 
present critical situation.” 


Wide World 


Superfortresses on the wing. Said the commander: “We have had nothing to do with atomic bombs.” (SEE: Hot Berlin) 
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Target: Red Roman 


Even more than he loves to play 
Scopone, a card game, Palmiro Togliatti 
Last Wednesday night in 
Pizzeria not far 


Umberto, 


loves to argue. 
a little 
( orso 


from Rome’s 


where the rust-colored 
buildings crouch together as though 
afraid of daylight, Togliatti and his 
mistress, Leonilde Jotti, had just finished 
dinner. 

The Neapolitan Pizza had never been 
better. The water-buffalo cheese was just 
soft enough. There was exactly the right 
amount of garlic. As the grinning waiter 
cleared the unpainted wood table, Tog- 
liatti teetered back in his splintery, 
straight-backed chair, jammed his horn- 
rimmed glasses into the pocket of his 
double-breasted blue suit and began to 
lecture the workers who had joined him 
and Leonilde a few moments before. 

Inferno. Arguing brilliantly and 
quoting frequently from Dante and Lin- 
coln, the fiery Communist leader plunged 
into a favorite topic: “Always, in Euro- 
pean—and particularly Italian—politics, 
personal violence must be regarded as a 
useful and necessary weapon.” 

Scarcely 16 hours later Palmiro Tog- 
liatti got irrefutable proof of his argu- 
ment. In Piazza Colonna, just outside the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies, 25-year-old 
Antonio Pallante pumped three bullets 
into Togliatti’s chest and head, screaming 
hysterically: “You are only the first who 
has this coming!” 

Repercussions were immediate, vio- 
lent and widespread. Hate-crazed labor 
leaders in Milan, Bologna, Venice, Genoa, 
Turin, Florence and Livorno sent armed 
formations to seize factories in a general 
strike which paralyzed the nation. Pre- 
mier Alcide de Gasperi summoned his 
cabinet into emergency session. 

Violence. Interior Minister Mario 
Scelba sent armed carabinieri to quell 
the insurrectionists. After 36 hours of 
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near-civil war, 20 were dead, 200 were 
wounded and Italy’s recovery was dam- 
aged more than $100 million. 

Yet by week’s end the price of the 
senseless shooting and _ ill-timed strikes 
appeared to be cheap. The General La- 
bor Federation (CGIL), Togliatti’s bul- 
wark of political strength, was on the 
verge of splitting. More than 200,000 
Christian Democrat members were threat- 
ening to secede from CGIL, form a “non- 
political labor union.” De Gasperi’s gov- 
ernment had convincingly proved it could 
defend the republic from any internal on- 
slaught. And in the eyes of the world— 
in Yugoslavia and other Soviet influenced 
nations—the failure of the strike had 
shown up communism again as a stupid, 
inept, fumbling political movement. 

As Togliatti battled for his life in 
Rome’s Polyclinic Hospital—aided by the 
prayers of the Pope and American plas- 
ma, both of which he has often vilified— 
Italians wondered who and what had in- 
spired the assassination. 

Pallante told police he belonged to 
no party; that he shot the Communist as 
a “patriotic” gesture. Some recalled that 
Togliatti attended the recent meeting of 
the Cominform and had signed the bill of 
excommunication from the party, hurled 
against Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito. 

Lenin. The two incidents might not 
be unrelated. Others remembered that 
Togliatti had failed to deliver Italy in 
last April’s elections—and remembered, 
at the same time, the dictum of Lenin: 
“Whatever advances the Communist revo- 
lution is moral; whatever retards it is 
immoral.” 

But whatever the reason, the senti- 
ment of most of Italy came from a tired 
Italian mother who rested in the sun near 
the Fountain of Trieve, watching the 
children scrounge for pennies: “Holy 
heaven, who knows whether finally in par- 
adise we shall find a bit of peace?” 

Palmiro Togliatti was the least qual- 
ified of all Italians to answer her. 





Acme 


Togliatti. “Violence must be regarded as a necessary weapon.” (SEE: Target) 
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Suffer... Little Children 
A special school in Milan trains 
war-maimed children to get along 
without arms, legs, eyes in a world 
which again talks of war. Last week 
a group of the children visited 
Vatican City. One youngster proud- 
ly demonstrated for Pope Pius XII 
how he has learned to write—hold- 
ing a pen in the stump of his arm. 





Schuman Falls 


Last November France’s President 
Vincent Auriol called tall, bald Robert 
Schuman, Minister of Finance, to Elysee 
Palace and gave him the job of premier. 

Backed up by the National Assembly, 
Schuman’s cabinet rode out the roughest 
storms of France’s postwar history. 

But last week Schuman’s ship foun- 
dered on a rock—the French military 
budget. Schuman demanded the equiva- 
lent in francs of $1,017 million for the 
armed forces. The Socialists in his cab- 
inet insisted on a cut of $40 million. 
Schuman tried to compromise on a $27 
million cut, but the Socialists stood firm. 

Ultimatum. Schuman faced the As- 
sembly and said: “If this amendment is 
voted, I shall be compelled to give my 
resignation to the President of the Re- 
public.” 

As one, the five Socialist cabinet 
ministers left their front-row seats and 
joined their colleagues on the back 
benches. That meant the end of Schu- 
man’s government. The budget cut passed, 
297 to 214. Schuman and his 15 cabinet 
ministers resigned. In midweek, Auriol 
was shopping around for a new premier. 

Offstage, impatiently waiting his cue, 
was Gen. Charles de Gaulle, whose Rally 
of the French People (RPF) had swept 
the national elections in October. De 
Gaulle was ready, willing and supremely 
confident that he was able. Said he: “We 
must take France in charge to lead, but 
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this must be done by the will of France 
itself, without which everything we might 
do would be only a fiction.” 

By the “will of France” De Gaulle 
meant a national election. Since the Schu- 
man government did not fall on a no- 
confidence vote an election was not in 
order. But if the Assembly rejects the 
man Auriol picks to replace Schuman, the 
ballot boxes will come out and De Gaulle 
may get his long-awaited chance. 


Kremlin Crisis? 

If the European Recovery Program 
succeeds, Joseph Stalin's hopes of gob- 
bling up Western Europe on his march 
to world conquest wont be worth a tat- 
tered ruble. 

Well aware of that, Stalin mobilized 
a year ago for all-out war on the Mar- 
shall Plan. He made Col. Gen. Andrei 
Alexandrovitch Zhdanov, who stopped the 
Nazis at Leningrad, his commander-in- 
chief. And as a weapon he gave him the 
Cominform. 

The Cominform, the old Comintern 
in Cold War battle-dress, was formed at 
a secret meeting in September at Wilka 
(meaning wolves), Hermann Goering’s 
hunting lodge in Lower Silesia. 

Misstep. Its first communique called 
for a fight to the finish against “U.S. ex- 
pansion and aggression in military, stra- 
tegic, economic and ideological affairs.” 
Relying on bad advice from Stalin’s eco- 
nomic staff, the Cominform banked on a 
depression in the U.S. The strategy also 
called for continual needling from the 
East in an effort to split Western Europe. 

Italy was the first major battlefield. 
But instead of victory, the Kremlin suf- 
fered a humiliating defeat. And more 
defeats followed—in France. Finland, 
Greece. 

Red Rashness. Starved for a vic- 
tory to bolster sagging morale among his 
forces, Stalin the Cunning became Stalin 
the Reckless. At the risk of war he put 
a starvation blockade around Berlin. And 
to get his satellites into line for the crisis 
that might come, he ordered Zhdanov to 
apply the stinging lash. 

But Marshal Tito, proud, arrogant, 
ruthless dictator of Yugoslavia, Moscow’ s 
strongest satellite, refused to be a whip- 
ping boy. He angrily defied the Comin- 
form and as this week began was still 
getting away with it. 

Reports from behind the Iren Cur- 
tain indicated other old and faithful serv- 
ants of Moscow were in disfavor. Their 
sin seemed to be that they had put love 
of country above love of the Soviet Union. 

Inner Rift. Worse yet. for the 
Kremlin, Communists of unquestioned 
orthodexy were quarreling among them- 
selves. The feuding reached into the 
higher echelons of Politburo where 
Zhdanov was said to be fighting Foreign 
Minister Molotov for the power that goes 
to the man who succeeds Stalin. 

However, the rift in the once-happy 
Kremlin family may bode ill. Fear. 
stalking Dictator Stalin, might force him 
to desperate steps, plunge the world into 
the awful catastrophe of war. 
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Matadors for a Day 
Whenever the residents of Ilha Ter- 


ceira, one of the nine Azores islands, 
‘xcitement, they turn the village 
square into a bull ring. People come 
miles to challenge the bull or watch more 
adventurous friends do it. The results 
(see picture) are sometimes goring, but 


+r boring. 


want 


Paléstine: U.N. Truce 


This is the season of Ramadan. holi- 
est time of the year for the world’s 221 
million Moslems. Reckoned on the ninth 
moon of the Mohammedan calendar, 
Ramadan is a 30-day period of prayer 
and fasting. 

In Amman, capital of Transjordan, 
last Sunday when all good Moslems 
should have been at their prayers, 1,000 
boisterous Arabs marched up the hill to 
the palace of His Royal Highness, King 
Abdullah. The mob swept into the court- 
yard, milled about, shouting: “Fight to 
the death!” “Down with the British!” 
“Down with Truman!” 

Enter the King. Suddenly a door 
in the courtyard opened and King Ab- 
dullah stepped out. Waving back an 
escort, he advanced slowly toward the 
crowd, rays of the brilliant afternoon sun 
dancing off the jeweled hilt of the silver 
dagger in the sash at his waist. The king 
stopped, fixed his hard eyes on the dem- 
onstrators, and spoke: 

“Why do vou disturb the rest of a 
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. some dont. And those who stumble run the risk of serious injury. (SEE: Matadors) 


devout Moslem in the heat of the day 
during Ramadan?” 

No one ventured an answer. 

“How many among you are from 
Palestine and why are you not enrolled 
in the army instead of a mob?” 

Again, no answer. 

“My Arab Legion defended Pales- 
tine long before-any other Arab army set 
foot in the land. Transjordan is my 
heart, and my mission is to help save 
both Transjordan and Palestine.” 

That was enough. The crowd left. 
King Abdullah returned to his prayers. 

Fundless Army. Actually all Trans- 
jordan, from monarch to humblest sub- 
ject, had reason to resent Britain. Ab- 
dullah’s Arab Legion, the warring Mos- 
lems’ best fighting force, depends on a 
British grant of $8 million a year to keep 
sharp the steel cutting edge of its ar- 
mored columns. Last week Britain held 
up a regular $2 million quarterly pay- 
ment, left Abdullah with no choice but to 
accept the tough cease-fire order of the 
U.N. Security Council. 

There also was reason for Arab re- 
sentment of the U.S. In the U.N., the 
U.S. has spearheaded the Security Coun- 
cil’s Palestine policy. Last week to stop 
fighting in the Holy Land the U.S. intro- 
duced and pushed through a cease-fire 
resolution with teeth. It was the strong- 
est action ever taken by the U.N. For 
under Chapter VII of the charter, the 
U.N. threatened to invoke economic sanc- 
tions and, if necessary, armed force, to 
back its decision. 

Cease Fire. Israel readily accepted 
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the U.N. order. Abdullah, with the strong 
prop taken out from under him by the 
British, beat the deadline. Other Arab 
leaders went into a huddle, finally grudg- 
ingly bowed to the U.N. will. 

U.N. mediator Count Folke Berna- 
dotte had flown to Lake Success to get 
the U.N. to act. At week’s end he raced 
back to his headquarters on the island of 
Rhodes. Backed up by the U.N. he will 
do his best to enforce an uneasy truce 
and achieve a permanent settlement. 


New Oil from the Levant 


Sheikh Ahmed Al-jabir Al-subah has 
been ruler of Kuwait for 28 of his 63 
years. Last week he attired himself in his 
best robes, preened his vandyke, climbed 
into his Packard and drove from the 
palace. 

Not far from the palace in the 
sheikhdom’s capital city of Kuwait, the 
sleek limousine entered the spacious wall- 
enclosed grounds of The Agency—home 
of Great Britain’s political agent to 
Kuwait. 

There, around a large rectangular 
table, the Arab ruler seated himself. With 
him were seven other persons: personal 
advisors, and representatives from Great 
Britain and America. 

The men from the U.S. represented 
the American Independent Oil Co. of San 
Francisco, a healthy ($100 million) in- 
fant (incorporated, Aug. 1947) in inter- 
national oil dickerings. 

It Is a Deal. When the eight men 
arose, American Independent had ac- 
quired the first major Middle East oil 
concession to an American company in 


Five for Five. The Diligenti quin- 
tuplets of Buenos Aires, Argentina’s 
challenge to the Dionnes, posed last 
week for their fifth birthday photo- 


more than a decade. It had “full oil 
rights” over Sheikh Ahmed’s half-portion 
of Kuwait. (Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia 
has the rest.) The country is a wild 
desert of approximately 2,250 square 
miles. Its oil potential has never been ex- 
plored. 

For the privilege of “geologizing,” it 
was reported, the American firm had to 
pay Sheikh Ahmed $2.5 million, promise 
a five-figure monthly fee, plus a stiff roy- 
alty if oil is found. 

There is litthe doubt about that. To 
the north are the richest oil-producing 
fields in the world, with estimated re- 
serves of 9 billion barrels. 

To the U.S., facing a prospect of 
Cold War growing hot, and none too well 
fueled for the fray, the deal was welcome. 


Artery at Work 


The Corinth canal, one of Europe’s 
oldest and most vital artificial waterways, 
was back in business last week saving 
Greek shippers $200,000 a month. 

The canal, whose four-mile channel 
makes the great Peloponnesian peninsula 
an island and cuts haulage from Italy to 
Athens by 214% days and 200 miles, had 
been closed since 1941. Then Nazi engi- 
neers sank two ships in its 70-foot chan- 
nel and used 100,000 charges of dynamite 
to cascade broken rock into it. 

It took seven years of back-breaking 
labor by Greeks, and technical and finan- 
cial aid from the U.S. and Great Britain, 
to let the first ship from Piraeus (the 
port of Athens) through to the Gulf of 
Corinth. Although not built until 1893, at 
a cost of $11,200,000, the idea of a canal 
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graph. The girls are (left to right) 
Maria Ester, Maria Fernanda, Maria 
Christina. Their brothers are smiling 
Carlos, serious Franco. 
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Corinth canal. The first ship in seven 
years. (SEE: Artery at Work) 


crossing the isthmus had roots in ancient 
times. 

Fiddle and Spade. On seeing ships 
rolled and hauled along the roadway 
(Diolkos) that crossed the isthmus, the 
Roman Emperor Nero had urged con- 
struction of a canal. In 67 A.D. he fore- 
sook his fiddle for a golden spade, turned 
the first soil of the ambitious project. 

With Nero’s death the idea burned 
out. But in 1882, when Greek engineers 
resurveyed the isthmus and began con- 
struction anew, they found that trial bor- 
ings by Roman engineers were exactly on 
line with the path ultimately followed 18 
centuries later. 

Reopening the canal is a boon to the 
Greek government’s hard-pressed econ- 
omy. Indirectly this means the U.S., 
which picks up Greek tabs, now can 
spread $2,400,000 a year elsewhere in 
aiding Greece. 


Treading the Thames 


Near the Southampton docks, where 
the Thames is 220 yards wide, a group of 
London newsmen rowed quietly beside 
the man they were interviewing. He was 
51-year-old Joe Simms, a railway checker 
at the dock. Joe Simms was walking 
across the Thames. 

Throughout the 17 minutes of his 
crossing he stood erect and waist deep, 
his legs apparently moving slowly in a 
cycling motion. The river bottom was 
yards below him. When it was all over, 
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modest Joe Simms declared his feat was 
simply “a new method of making one’s 
way across the water.” 

Newsmen asked if the method had 
anything to do with the practice of Yoga. 
“Sir.” said Mr. Simms, “indeed not, I am 
an Englishman.” 


Hangman’s I loliday 


Winston Churchill, with nearly 40 
years of happy married life behind him, 
rose up in the House of Commons last 
week to deliver a grisly oration on the 
art of murdering a wife. 

“You can,” he said, “strangle her, 
hold her head in a gas oven until she ex- 
pires ... stab her, cut her throat or bash 
her brains out. If you can arrange a pro- 
cedure, you can set her on fire, push her 
off a station platform in front of an on- 
coming train, push her through the port- 
hole of a ship or, more easily, you can 
drown her in the bath.” 

Churchill spoke not in jest. In a 
voice dripping with scorn, he was leading 
the attack on a government proposal to 
amend the criminal justice bill. Churchill's 
outburst was part of his impassioned 
argument that the amendment would 
permit a man to murder his wife and 
escape the noose. 

The bill, originally passed by Com- 
mons in April, suspended the death pen- 
alty in Britain for a trial period of five 
years. Staid Britons blurted out protests 
and the House of Lords rejected the 
measure, hustled it back te Commons. 

Death’s Differences. Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, the attorney general, drafted 
a “middle course” amendment. Based on 
a compromise suggested by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, it proposed to es- 
tablish two categories of murder. One, 
punishment by death, included murders 
committed in the act of robbery, rape, 
avoiding arrest, escaping prison and sys- 
tematic poison. The second category in- 
cludes all other murders. The penalty: 
life imprisonment. 

The amended bill came up for de- 
bate before a crowded house. Churchill 
led the assault with fire and bitterness 
that brought cheers and shouts of protest 
from his audience. 

But in the end when the vote came, 
the bill passed easily, 307 to 209. Now it 
goes back for another test in the House 
of Lords, where the Conservatives have a 
majority. 


Moving Day 

The Philippine Republic changed 
capitals last week on the stroke of Presi- 
dent Alpidio Quirino’s pen. He signed a 
bill designating Quezon City, 10 miles 
northeast of Manila, as the new capital. 
Commented Quirino: “From now on Ma- 
nila will be our show window and Quezon 
City our work shop.” 

Actually, Manila, seat of Philippine 
governments since 1571, will continue to 
serve as capital for at least another year 
while government buildings are con- 
structed on the new site purchased by the 
late President Manuel Quezon in 1937. 
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The World and Us 








Polities and Statesmanship 


It is generally agreed that the spe- 
cial session of Congress, opening July 
26, was convened to ease the domestic 
political problems of the Truman Ad- 
ministration. 

Many observers believe this pur- 
pose will boomerang. They maintain 
that the special session will not put 
the Republicans on the spot. It is more 
likely to deepen and intensify the split 
in Democratic ranks. 

However that may be, there is 
little doubt that from the viewpoint of 
foreign policy the special session will 
prove unfortunate. It is almost certain 
to give an impression of national dis- 
unity at a time when it is very impor- 
tant for the United States to be really 
united in opposition to Soviet aggres- 
sion. 


From the viewpoint of Moscow, 
things have not been going well lately. 

The independent attitude of Mar- 
shal Tito has brought the first real 
crack in the heretofore solid structure 
of Communist imperialism. Yugoslavia 
is no longer a firm base for Commu- 
nist expansion in Italy and Austria. 
On the contrary, this satellite is re- 
vealed as a country strongly resentful 
of Moscow’s discipline. 

In Italy the picture is equally dis- 
turbing from the viewpoint of the 
Kremlin. The criminal attack on Tog- 
liatti was made the occasion for a 
supreme Communist effort against the 
moderate government of Premier de 
Gasperi. But this effort has failed—in 
part because Yugoslavia gave it no 
assistance. Communism is now weaker 
in Italy than it has been at any time 
since the war. 


The attempt to drive the Allies 
from Berlin has been even more dis- 
appointing from the Soviet viewpoint. 
Far from being intimidated, the Amer- 
ican, British and French governments 
have accomplished the miracle of 
keeping the blockaded German capi- 
tal supplied by air. 

As a result, there is new faith in 
the Western Allies among the discour- 
aged German people. They have been 
under great pressure to tie up with 
communism. Instead, they are turning 
against the Soviet system more reso- 
lutely than ever before. 


Obviously it is important at this 
juncture that Americans should con- 
tinue to be interested in the European 
picture, and that our expressed pur- 
pose of holding the line against Com- 
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Berlin. July 26 is portentous there. 


munist expansion should not seem to 
weaken. 

The calling of an unnecessary 
special session has already given aid 
and comfort to the Kremlin. It is prop- 
agandized in the Soviet press as a sign 
of American division and weakness. 
The more acrimonious the cpming de- 
bates in Congress, the more evidence 
there will seem to be for the case that 
the Communists are now trying to 
build up. 

During an election period, dicta- 
torships possess a psychological ad- 
vantage over democracies. The essence 
of the latter is a free choice between 
opposing principles and procedures. 
There cannot be a free choice without 
some domestic conflict. Dictatorships, 
by abolishing freedom of choice, give 
the impression of having also abol- 
ished domestic discords. 

Of course such discords are not 
really abolished. The Tito episode 
shows that, under communism, the dif- 
ferences are merely suppressed and 
thereby eventually rendered far more 
bitter. 

But it is easy to paint domestic 
political controversy as a sign of na- 
tional weakness, rather than of under- 
lying national strength. For that rea- 
son the calling of a special session of 
Congress by President Truman has 
made the conduct of the nation’s for- 
eign policy more difficult, at a very 
critical period. 


This action by the President 
may or may not have been good poli- 
tics. But it was certainly poor states- 
manship. 


by Felix Morley 
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Take off. Jack Haynes, family man and truck driver extraordinary, leaves home for a 3-day round 
trip to New York. By his side is his son, Johnnie, 7. The gallery: wife Helen and Cleveland, 11. 
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So Yq 


By M. K. Wisrrart 


TOCKY, handsome, 39-yearahd Ja 
~ Haynes, ace driver for Ake {Mot 
Lines, Inc., Gastonia, N@l h 
driven a million and a half milebjn t 
past 17 years with no accidem#l mo 
serious than a couple of dentedifhde: 
He has a roomful of trophies an ted: 
for safe and efficient driving. 

He has witnessed scores of fall act 
dents, helped many victims, segg} th 
sands of accidents narrowly averled n 
by skill, his own or another’s, buthby t 
beneficence of God and the law df ave 
ages. And he says that today, afte yea 
of safety campaigns, these six pigg 
hazards of the road are worse tha ev 

(1) Sleepers—who drive longer th 
they should, then veer and crash, 

(2) Drunks—who speed pag, she 
down to 20 m.p.h., laugh—ang get 
kick out of flirting with death. 

(3) High school kids—who}“fo« 
as they drive along, weave in an@jout 
traffic without signals. 

(4) Ancient autos—hurtling) alo 
with one headlight, no tailligdg, b 
brakes. 

(5) Speed maniacs—who | fit 
m.p.h. in all kinds of weather ojer 
mile highways badly in need of repair. 

(6) Dopes—who don’t keep} the 
minds on their driving. 

This summer 6,500,000 trucks 
traveling the nation’s three millio® mi 
of more or less run-down highwayqi Mc 
than 900,000 of them, run by moje th 
100,000 companies, are for-hireftruc 
They range in size from straigt fo 
wheelers to big double bottoms. Hérha 


Inspection. Before Jack pulls %t, 
and brakes. Then Jack, an eP%, 
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(gu Call Them Road-Hogs! 


1e law @f aver- 
lay, aftg years 
se six piggest 


—who ifit 60 
eather oper 40- 
ed of reair 


1 straig 
ttoms. Herhaps 


most common are trailer trucks, the type 
Jack Haynes drives. 

More than 30 million other motor ve- 
hicles share these same highways. Last 
year 32,000 persons were killed in high- 
way accidents; 1,250,000 were injured. 
On the basis of the first six months it 
looks as if this year’s record would be a 
little better—30,000 killed and a million 
or more injured. 

Despite this, truck travel is safe. The 
record is bad because of passenger cars. 
For every 100 trucks on the road there 
were 16 accidents last year; for every 100 
passenger cars—17.9 accidents. But the 


trucks average 45,000—-65,000 miles a 
year while the passenger cars average 
about 8,000 miles. Thus, the average 


truck, which has the better accident rec- 
ord, travels as much in a 
months as the average car in a year. 


couple of 


Survival tacties 


For easier and safer driving on 
crowded highways the American Truck- 
ing Associations (and other traffic au- 
thorities) suggest a system of signaling— 
now in use by most truck drivers but as 
yet little known to passenger car drivers. 

Assume that passenger car and truck 
are approaching from opposite directions. 
Either may use these signals and the 
meaning is the same: 

Blink headlights ONCE—this is a 
greeting and informs the approaching 
driver he can proceed safely. 

Blink lights TW1ICE—this warns the 
oncoming driver to be watchful. 

Blink lights THREE times—this re- 


quests the other vehicle to stop to help in 


t, company mechanics check motor, lights, tires 
» Carefully goes over everything again himself. 
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an emergency, to give road information, 
to help change a tire or render other 
assistance. 

Blink lights FOUR times — this 
warns the other driver to proceed with 
extreme caution because of an accident, 
landslide or other obstructions ahead. 

When a passenger car driver is over- 
taking a slower truck and wants to pass 
he should blink his lights ONCE. In re- 
sponse, the truck being passed will blink 
its rear marker lights ONCE, which 
means all clear to pass. If the truck does 
not blink its marker lights, the driver de- 
siring to pass should hold his position un- 
til a single blinking of the marker lights 
gives the all clear signal. (Marker lights 
are the lights on the upper right and left 
corners of the trailer.) 

In the early days of the industry, 
truck drivers recruited from the 
ranks of the old-fashioned, muscle-bound, 
hard-hitting teamsters. Many earned the 
name that still clings to the job—road 
But today only a small minority 
bull their way through traffic, crowd mo- 
torists off the highway or take chances. 
Many are as highly skilled and as profes- 
sional in their attitude toward their jobs 
as locomotive engineers. Of this class 
Jack Haynes is typical. He has made 
truck driving a career. 

His ambition all through high school 
in Charlotte, N.C., was to be a truck 
driver. In his first job he drove a chain- 
drive, solid-tire Mack with a top speed 
of 18 miles an hour, hauling household 
furniture. He had graduated to bigger 
stuff and had been driving for years when 
his safety record attracted the attention 


of John Akers. Akers hired him. The 


were 


hog. 


Akers Co. operates 375 pieces of equip- 
ment traveling 31,000 miles a day and 
will gross about $5 million this year. 

Haynes’s record puts him at the top 
of the company’s rolls. He rates the best 
equipment and the best runs—and makes 
$5,000 a year. This is not unusual, though 
the average truck driver’s annual earn- 
ings are nearer $3,500. 

His regular 250-mile run is between 
Gastonia and Atlanta, carrying mixed 
freight on the way down and cloth and 
rayons on the way back. He works a 
maximum of 60 hours a week. In any one 
24-hour period he drives 10 hours, is off 
eight hours, then drives another six. This 
gives a maximum of 16 hours out of 24, 
and he continues this schedule until he 
makes 60 hours in five days, then he gets 
a two-day lay-off. 

Sometimes Haynes’s assignments 
take him up the eastern seaboard by 
Route 1 to Philadelphia, Paterson, N.J., 
New York or Boston. On such a trip his 
trailer carries unfinished cotton and rayon 
from Southern mills. He delivers the 
trailer to New Jersey finishers and dyers, 
then at the Akers terminal in Manhattan 
picks up a waiting trailer loaded with fin- 
ished garments, candy, radios, or general 
freight. This load on its arrival at Gas- 
tonia is sorted, consolidated with other 
freight and sent on to Greenville, At- 
lanta, Tampa or New Orleans. 

Since the day when Jack Haynes, 
looking out a school room window, 
nudged his seat-mate and confided that 
he was going to be a truck driver, he has 
seen the industry grow from an infant to 
a giant. In 1916 it had 215,000 vehicles. 

(Continued on page 28) 





But the unexpected happens. The tread of a perfect-looking trailer tire sud- 
denly goes bad. Jack and helper put on spare, then they stow the defective shoe. 
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Truckdriver’s delight. For the 9 o'clock snack Jack and his helper pick a swell 
roadside spot—a neat, clean restaurant where a pretty girl serves them good food. 





Relax. Jack gets some much needed sleep in the cab bunk while his helper drives. 
The helper stopped the truck and left the wheel so that this shot could be taken. 





Night gas stop. After 320 miles, Jack fills up his 125-gallon tank in Virginia. His 
truck usually averages 4-5 miles to the gallon with 40,000 lbs. over-all weight. 
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Road Hogs (continued ) 


Today, with 6,500,000 vehicles hauling 5¢ 
billion ton-miles a year (equal to more 
than 50 trips to the sun with a 10-ton 
load), the industry employs 4 million 
persons—at least double the number 
working in all other transportation fields 

Last year businessmen paid a haul 
ing bill of $2.5 billion to regulated inter- 
state truck lines. This is about a third of 
what the railroads received ($7.1 billion) 
for their freight hauling services, but 


large sums also go to intrastate truck 
a) 


lines which are not regulated by ICC and 
do not report rates and income. 

This year truck-operators will pay 
$885 million in special highway use taxes 
—about a third of the $2.9 billion col- 
lected by Federal, state and local agen- 
cies in special highways taxes on all mo- 
tor vehicles. 

Rooted in these figures is an indus- 
trial melodrama—the effect of motor 
trucks on the American way of life. 

For 30 years cities have been spread. 
ing out into the surrounding countryside. 
Outlying areas surrounding 140 principal 
cities gained 3 million population in the 
1930-1940 decade, while the cities them- 
selves gained only 2.5 million. Some of 
the older cities actually lost population to 
thriving, outlying communities with busy 
shopping centers. 

This. shift, still going on, became 
possible for two reasons: Car owners can 
easily drive 15-20 miles to work and 
plenty of trucks are available to keep 
stores well supplied with the conveni- 
ences that make life in the small town as 
good and comfortable as in the larger 
cities. 


Variety on wheels 


Say that Goodlife, U.S.A., is a town 
of 2,000 persons, 50 to 60 miles from the 
nearest metropolitan center. Anyone keep- 
ing tabs on what rolls into the town in 
the course of a day will have a good way 
of measuring the part the trucking in- 
dustry plays in the American way of life. 

At 9 a.m. a mechanically-refriger- 
ated, three-ton meat truck draws up to 
the curb in front of a butcher shop. It is 
one of 5,000 such vehicles operated by a 
packing company to distribute fresh, 
chilled meat from 26 branch houses. The 
meat packing industry owns about 115,- 
000 such vehicles. 

Next appears a big van bringing 
hardware from a city 60 miles away— 
and items like wrapping paper for the 
bakery, sausage-casings for the butcher, 
stationery for the dime store, repair parts 
for the farm machinery dealer. 

And so it goes, with more than 100 
trucks a week rolling into Goodlife: 
wholesale grocery trucks, fruit and vege- 
table trucks, express trucks, common Ccar- 
rier moving vans, panel delivery trucks 
from cleaners 25 miles away, milk trucks, 
ice cream trucks, gasoline transport, tire 
and automobile delivery trucks. 

A resident of Goodlife (and of many 
a larger town) may think of anything— 
the shingles on his house, his new suit, 
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bubble gum, daily newspaper, water heat- 
er, the meat in his refrigerator, the re- 
frigerator itself. To get where they are, 
all these things at some time rode in a 
truck. 

The industry is now passing through 
another transition. New blood is coming 
in. More and more owners of trucking 
companies are men trained in economics 
and engineering. And the whole industry 
is going to college. More than 3,100 fleet 
executives, controlling 460,000 drivers, 
have attended college courses during the 
past three years. What the executives 
learn in college about safety and efficient 
operation they pass along to the rank and 
file through training classes held under 
company auspices. 

Today the industry feels that it has 
licked its first and biggest problem— 
welding a widely scattered complex own- 
ership into a national organization for 
self-policing and self-improvement. The 
biggest problems it sees ahead are further 
improvement in safety and courtesy per- 
formances by millions of drivers, elimina- 
tion of conflicting state regulations on size 
and weight limits, a better public under- 
standing of the way trucks are helping 
improve the American standard of living. 


Rambler at home 


People who have had an unpleasant 
experience with one driver are apt to 
class all as road hogs, reckless speeders, 
and the like. Those who receive excep- 
tional courtesy or help from a driver tend 
to idealize all the rest. Actually truck 
drivers average up like other men. One 
who doesn’t believe this may ask Mrs. 
Haynes. 

Mrs. Haynes says Jack’s “nicest” 
fault is his fussiness about his clothes. 
Every time Jack starts out on a run he 
looks exactly the same, never varies his 
garb—gray shirt, oxford gray trousers, 
gray cap, black shoes and black tie. But 
off duty he likes experimenting with neck- 
tie knots, will tie and re-tie a dozen times 
to get an effect he has in mind. 

He hates to have people know he 
helps with the housework, but he does it 
just the same—and his two boys work 
with him. The job he likes least is mop- 
ping up the front porch. When he wipes 
dishes he puts a towel around his waist 
and leans far out so he won’t get spots 
on his neatly creased trousers. 

Trucks are a vital part of the magic 
that makes the U.S. the most productive 
nation on earth. The men who drive them 
may be named Haynes—or O’Rourke, 
Swanson, Zabriskie, Antonelli. They love 
the routes they travel—the western moun- 
tains and the rolling hills, sleet-covered 
and dangerous in winter; the broad fields 
and planted vistas of the Midwest; the 
noisy traffic-congested cities; the river 
valleys; the hot yellow sands of the 
Southwest. 

A few are rough, reckless, anti-so- 
cial. But most are family men—human 
all the way through—exactly like the 
people with whom they share the view, 
the hamburger stands and all the other 
joys and troubles of the road. 
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Through Jack’s windshield. The metropolitan skyline and Holland tunnel show 
up at mid-afternoon 22 hours after Jack left the Akers terminal, Gastonia, N.C. 


TT 


Pathfinder 
Journey’s end. Yarn unloaded from Jack’s trailer is already being re-loaded, 
New England bound. With a trailer-load of radios, Jack is hot-footing it South. 
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THE '49 FORD is the car of the moment on gray market used car lots. It brings 
an average price premium of $1180 over list price, Chevrolet's '48 
model is runner-up with a premium of about $940; Plymouth brings a 
premium of about $660. 


OLDSMOBILE has hit the jackpot with a one-word literary success—Futuramic, 
used to describe the new look and advanced features of 1949 models. 
Ads evenly divided between larger Futuramic and smaller Dynamic models 
piled up more than 200,000 orders—80% for Futuramics. The company 
believes this is due to the fact that the word strikes a responsive 
chord. Source of the adjective: Futurama, the G-M exhibit at the 
pre-war New York World's Fair. 


THAT SHARP GAS SHORTAGE jobbers were expecting before the vacation season ends 
may not materialize. Jobbers are also optimistic about next winter's 
fuel oil outlook. Reserves are already considerably higher than they 
were last fall. 


stitute, where 2,500 sales managers will attend intensive 9-day 
courses in the next few months. 


salesmen, will soon be peddling cosmetics and soap throughout the U.S. 
beginning in Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York. Fuller Brush 
Co. took on cosmetics to replace war-—casualty items, planned to drop 
them after the war, but then found dealer-—customer demand forcing 
expansion instead. 


COTTON PROMISES A BUMPER CROP of 14 million bales, three million above the 
average since 19357. But this will not mean cheaper sheets, hankies 
and shirts because the Government price support level (3l¢ a lb.) will 
keep the price about three times higher than pre-war. 


MARGARINE TAX REPEAL ADVOCATES have not lost heart at the Senate's failure to 
act on the bill passed by the House. They plan a more determined 
drive in the special session to knock out 62-year-old Federal marga- 
rine taxes and license fees. 


duction schemes in coal mines. Operators foresee a battle for busi- 
ness among themselves and with rival fuels. Mining machinery and con- 
veyor belt producers (Joy, Goodman, Jeffrey, Hewitt-Robins, Ingersoll- 
Rand, U.S. Rubber, Goodyear and others) are swamped with orders. 

LABOR—MANAGEMENT SPECIALISTS believe recurring coal and rail crises will even- 
tuate in a national policy of no strikes in basic industries. They 
find support for this conviction in Justice Goldsborough's opinion 
that the rail strike which would have stopped everything but troop 
trains and milk pickups, was against the people themselves and could 
not be tolerated because it would mean society's disintegration. 

BIG STEEL WILL ABANDON its historic base-point pricing system, adopt an f.o.b. 
mill price system and hand steel buyers the biggest price bump they've 
had in years. Observers say the corporation hopes squawks by steel 


users will persuade the Government to reverse its stand on base-point 
pricing. 








this year——-three times the industry's pre-war output. Users of new 
model air-conditioning equipment include buses, airplanes, trolleys. 


They are urging big real estate investors (insurance companies and 
mortgage lenders) to spread their holdings over smaller cities of 
25,000-100,000 population and not limit them to large industrial cen- 
ters. Reason: (1) decentralization. of industry and growth of cities 
under 50,000 makes small-—city real estate a promising bet: (2) possi- 
bility of future air and atomic war and mass evacuation from large 
cities may reduce income of large-city real estate. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Business 


Like a Fox 


Stern’s, a Philadelphia department 
store, learned the business uses of a sense 
of humor the hard way. 

Literally obeying Stern’s “Buy now, 
pay as you earn,” a man who had bought 
a set of household furniture quit paying 
when he lost his job—because he wasn’t 
earning. Stern’s took the case to court, 
lost it, found being the victim of a joke 
paid off in customer good will. It began 
phrasing notices in waggish, semi-cynical 
terms: “Open an account. Our credit 
manager’s in good humor.” 

Trial Gag. Last week Stern’s really 
shot the works, devoted a full-page ad to 
a self-mocking “confession” anent price- 
cuts on white elephants the store wanted 
to get rid of. Example: 

“If Frankenstein and horror stories 
are your dish, then come along and see 
our exclusive ‘terror tale’-—a 3-pce. suite 
that will scare the wits out of you. It 
scared our buyer so witless he bought it, 
We hope it does the same to you. Would 
be fine with covers, so cut from $299 to 
$142 to pay for same.” Biggest result of 
this ad, according to the management, 


was a good laugh for customers. Many — 


said they read every paragraph on the 
page. As for sales—nothing wonderful, 
but enough white elephants moved out of 
the store so the ad will be repeated. 


Century of Progress 


The happiest man in Chicago this 
summer is 72-year-old Jack Ford. who 
once, as a Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
engineer, set a railroading speed record 
of 122% m.p.h. on a non-stop run be- 
tween Chicago and Denver. Reason for 
Jack’s glee: He was railroading again. 

After working 54 years Ford had re- 
tired, lived quietly in Aurora, Ill, occa- 
sionally visiting old cronies in the Bur- 
lington shops there. Then, three weeks 
ago, came the call. Jack smelled smoke, 
responded like an old ex-fire horse to a 
five-alarmer. 

And last week when the Railroad 
Fair opened in Chicago, the world’s great- 
est rail center (greatest in number of 
trains, number of roads, volume of traffic 
and miles of switching and _ terminal 
tracks), Jack was in charge of the city’s 
newest road, the Deadwood Central. Nar- 
row gauge, it has one 65-year-old recondi- 
tioned engine, Chief Crazy Horse (see 
picture), six coaches, three engineers, 
and a glamorous assignhment—pulling 
passengers the length of the fair grounds. 

Milestone. Sponsored by 40 Class A 
railroads, the three-million-dollar fair 
marks: (1) the 100th anniversary of the 
Chicago & Northwestern’s first steaming 
out of Chicago, (2) the opening of the 
West to rail transportation. Its mile of 
exhibits shows the progress of American 
railroading through the past century, to- 
gether with hints of future trends. Typi- 
cal of outstanding exhibits, viewed by 
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Alexander & Assocs, 
Sharp. Ford’s formal was standard garb 
of 1870 engineers. (SEE: Century) 


thousands who poured into the fair 
grounds last week, were these: 

ee A full-scale reproduction of Old 
Faithful geyser, set up by the Burlington, 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific. 

e @ An Indian village of 150 tribes- 
men and women, representing six famous 
tribes, presented by the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. (They live in adobe huts 
and stage singing and dancing festivals 
daily.) 

e @ Street scene and patio depicting 
the old French quarter of New Orleans, 
displayed by the Illinois Central. 

ee A 250-foot tent full of exhibits 
showing the industrial and recreational 
activities of 11 Western states, staged by 
the Rock Island. 

Railroad-supply 


industries showed 


impressive exhibits. General Motors had 
its Train of Tomorrow and a 1,500-h.p. 
Diesel locomotive with its housing cut 
away to show the power-flow from the 
engine through the electric transmission 





Chicago Photographers 
Torpedoed. Tucker refused to abandon 
his car under fire. (SEE: Tuckered Out? ) 


to the driving axles. The Budd Co. called 
its exhibit “the car of the week.” Each 
week it will show a new type of post- 
war car like the Vista Dome coach, a 
Dome coffee car, an all-room sleeping car 
with six double bedrooms (each with a 
fully enclosed bathroom). 

Looking over the enthusiastic crowds 
swarming the lakeside fair ground, Maj. 
Lenox R. Lohr, president of the fair cor- 
poration, said the success of the big show 
was assured. It will run through summer 
and into September, possibly longer. 


Tuckered Out ? 


Nearly two thousand irate and wor- 
ried auto dealers milled last week into 
the sprawling 475-acre Tucker Corp. 
plant in Chicago. They had plunked more 
than $100 million into Tucker showrooms 
and distribution outlets. But they had re- 
ceived no Tucker cars to sell, wanted to 
know if they ever would. 

Their concern stemmed from the 
firm’s decision on July 1 to close down 
pending outcome of a Securities and Ex- 
change Commission probe into its fi- 
nances. At the time, president Preston 
Tucker had hinted a shutdown that ran 
60 days or longer might become per- 
manent. Now, more optimistically, he 
told his dealers the plant would reopen 
July 21. 

Wan but defiant on a bunting-draped 
platform at the end of his silent assembly 
line, Tucker bragged he’d have produced 
100 cars a day after Sept. 15 if SEC 
hadn’t meddled. Then underwriter Floyd 
Cerf rose to explain the company’s fi- 
nancial position. But his act flopped: A 
U.S. marshal appeared from nowhere, 
dramatically served Tucker with a syb- 
poena. Several suing stockholders, it 
seemed, didn’t like his fiscal stewardship. 

Somehow, Tucker restored order in 
the hullabaloo that followed, even man- 
aged to talk dealers into paying up $4.8 
million in outstanding notes within 30 
days. Some of them wrote checks on the 
spot. 

SEC Plague. Thus the 44-year-old 
Tucker squeezed part way out of another 
tight spot. He still had to contend with 
SEC, irritated by alleged “untrue state- 
ments of material fact” in his 1947-48 
financial report and two stock prospectus- 
es. And he still had to make good on pro- 
duction promises. After two years he had 
produced only 28 cars (his own esti- 
mate), and bales of newspaper ads ex- 
plaining away his battles with SEC. 

Earlier, SEC had forced him to 
modify a glowing prospectus, include in 
it admissions that he received $217,000 
from the firm without putting up a nickel, 
that many of the car’s features had not 
“heen tested sufficiently to demonstrate 
their performance...” 

Pressured by Government interfer- 
ence, money shortages and steel shortages, 
Tuckerthas cut corners on his car. He has 
given up the disk brakes, the fin-shaped 
rear and with it the name “Tucker Tor- 
pedo.” The big question now was whether 
he would also have to give up his venture 
into the automobile business. 
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Science 





Fungus Foe 


Farmers and kitchen gardeners who 


raise tomatoes, cabbage and_ potatoes 
have a baffling enemy: wilt disease, 


caused by fungus. But this may be its last 
season. ‘ 

Last week the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announced that it has isolated 
an antibiotic called “tomatine,” which it 
thinks may check the wilt-producing fun- 
gus and perhaps other destructive organ- 
isms too. 

Discovery of tomatine is the happy 
upshot of research begun 25 years ago, 
when wilt threatened to kill off the whole 
tomato industry in the U.S. The antibiotic 
was isolated from a strain of wilt-resistant 
tomatoes. These had been reproduced by 
crossing U.S. tomatoes which are 
ceptible to wilt, with the “red currant” 
tomato, a wild South American variety, 
small but disease-resistant. 

Foot Balm, Too. Tomatine acts 
against disease organisms which affect 
vegetables much as penicillin does against 
bacteria -in human bodies. So agricul- 
ture’s chemists think it may be effective 
against athlete’s foot and certain 
other fungus diseases of humans. 

Quantities suffcient for laboratory 
analysis have been produced and shipped 
to Duke University, where bacteriologists 
are now testing tomatine’s action in the 
human body. They also want to find out 
how toxic it is. 

Even if it is not effective against hu- 
man ailments the scientists are sure its 
discovery marks a big step toward con- 
trol of a wide variety of plant diseases. 


sus- 


also 


Perfect Color 


Over the years, Hollywood has poured 
out millions to improve color-in-film, and 
never quite satisfied its own technicians 
or discriminating movie-goers. For the 
last month or two it has been in a dither 
over reports from Paris that the job had 
been done by an obscure optical scientist 


named Armand Roux, helped by his 
brother Lucien. 
The claim made for the Roux 


(rhymes with spooks) device is that it 
registers color on film more accurately 
than any other way, gives an effect of 
three dimensionality, is simple and in- 
expensive. 

Since these claims may portend revo- 
lutionary changes in the movie industry, 
PATHFINDER’s Paris bureau last week in- 
terviewed the most famous of French 
movie producers, shrewd, graying Marcel 
Pagnol. Pagnol had just finished shooting 
his latest picture La Belle Meuniere (The 
Pretty Miller’s Wife), when he saw the 
Roux process. Immediately he scrapped 
his finished film, began all over again in 
Rouxcolor. 

Slow but Sure. Pagnol has known 
Roux for over 15 years. During all of that 
time, he relates, the inventor has been 
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working on his color process. Eight years 
ago he perfected it for stills but another 
five years went by while Roux worked 
over his last major problem—perfect re- 
production of reds and greens. Last May 
he finally invited Pagnol to drop around 
for a movie demonstration. The producer 
was impressed by what he saw but skep- 
tical. So he borrowed Roux’ camera and 
lens, went out and tested them with diffi- 
cult outdoor shots of his wife and child. 

A few days later, Pagnol saw what 
he had filmed, reproduced exactly as he 
had seen it through the viewfinder. Pag- 
nol chuckles now when he is praised for 
the “pioneering spirit” which led him to 
reshoot his finished black-and-white film 
in Rouxcolor. 

“[’'m no boy,” he says, cannily. “I 
went to the distributors and brokers and 
asked: ‘How much more is this film worth 
on the world market in color?’ They said 
three times as much fas its black-and- 
white value ]—so I collected the money I 
needed to remake the film from them.” 

Pagnol’s faith in  Rouxcolor is 
matched by that of U.S. and other movie 
interests. A corporation to handle U.S. 
distribution of Rouxcolor films has been 
set up in Los Angeles. Some financial 
offers to the Roux brothers have been so 
persistent that a police guard has been 
set up over the 70 lenses now in existence, 
and the shop where they are made. 

Workings. The size of an ordinary 
lens, the Roux gadget consists of four 
prismatic lenses, arranged in a cloverleaf. 
These lenses split the light entering the 
aperture into the four primary colors, 
red, yellow, blue and green. On each 
frame of the film, not one, but four im- 
ages are recorded. Each has a different 
intensity, depending on how much of each 
color is present in the light as it is bro- 
ken up. 

In a projector, a Roux lens-assembly 
breaks up the projector’s light into four 
colored beams before they pass through 
the black-and-white film. Then all four 
images are flashed on the screen, super- 
imposed on one another. The blend re- 
produces the actual light and color which 





European 
Lensmaker Roux. His reds and greens 
converted Pagnol, (SEE: Perfect Color) 





International 


Piggyback. Glum looking crea- 
ture above, giving free ride to two 
of its young, is one of 27 chame- 
leons which have just arrived at 
Chicago Natural History Museum 
from Africa. Its tongue is as long 
as its tail (about 8 in.), is used to 
trap insects for food. Chameleon 
can change its color at will to 
green, gray, brown or yellow. 
Babies on its back came from eggs, 
which chameleon buried in hot Af- 
rican sand to be incubated by sun. 





prevailed at the time of picture shooting. 

Because no new mechanical princi- 
ple is involved, the Roux process cannot 
be patented. But the grinding of the 
lenses is a closely-guarded manufacturing 
secret. They intend to retain all rights, 
make the equipment available on a rental- 
and-royalty basis. Before it is copied, the 
Roux brothers, who have hitherto lived 
on the modest stipends of French teacher- 
technicians, will probably make a tidy 
fortune. 


Big Ice 


Discovery of the biggest ice-cakes in 
creation was reported last week from the 
MacDonald observatory in Texas. They 
are the three rings and the five inner 
moons of the planet Saturn. 

Some astronomers have believed that 
the famous rings were meteoric particles 
(probably mostly iron) “captured” by 
Saturn. Others have figured they were 
broken-up moons, of assorted rock com- 
position. Dr. Gerald P. Kuiper, Dutch- 
born director of MacDonald Observatory, 
says both notions now must be abandoned. 

Air Overload. Saturn, he thinks, 
once had an atmosphere thousands of 
miles deep. Instead of being tossed into 
space, the top layers of this atmosphere 
lagged behind the planet’s rotation. Even- 
tually their water vapor congealed. Some 
of it formed the rings, some the inner 
moons. 

Titan, the sixth of the planet’s ten 
satellites, is formed not of ice but of solid 
frozen rock, with a thin atmosphere of 
methane. 

Proof of his ice theory, Kuiper says, 
comes from spectrographic study. The 
light reflection from the inner moons is 
the same as that obtained from ordinary 
ice; their weights seem the same as those 
which can be calculated for ice packs of 
their mass. 
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"(TS GOT A ‘LIFEGUARD’ BODY... 











"YoU GET THE NEW 
‘MID SHIP’ RIDE “ 


AND ‘MAGIC ACTION’ 
KING-SIZE BRAKES THAT 
OPERATE 35% EASIER!” 


“You get the new ‘Mid Ship’ Ride—travel ‘tween 
wheels where the going’s smoothest! Six travel 
comfortably in. the cradled center section. Plenty 
of hip and shoulder room for all!’ 
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; / 57% MORE LUGGAGE SPACE 


"wew 'PICTURE WINDOW’ 
"THE REAR WINDOW I$ VISIBILITY.” 


WINDSHIELD BIG “ 





== 
White side wall tires 
available at extra cost. 


The Cr of the ear! 


A New Top-Side" Distributor Mounting. B New Overdrive” 

C New Lubrication System. D New'Hydra-Coil “Springs. 

E New /00hp. V8, or 95 hp. Six. F New box-section frame. 
G New "Para-Flex” Rear springs. * optional at extra cost 
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Religion 


De Mille-nium! 


In many a modern church the whir- 
ring bulk of a movie projector has be- 
come as familiar as the lectern or hymnal. 

Last week one of the busiest and best 
producers of Bible stories and other fare 
for those projectors, Cathedral Films, re- 
ported that 12,000 churches now own 
movie equipment; or two flicker-fitted 
houses of God for every three commercial 
temples to Gable and Grable. 


Sisters’ New Look 


Clothes make more than the man. In 
North Dakota, they made a threat and 
then banished it. 

Last month, by a 10,000 vote major- 
ity, Dakotans had passed a law specify- 
ing that no teacher in a public school be 
allowed to wear clothes symbolizing 
membership in a religious organization. 
Protestant clergymen who had forced the 
law to a vote were loud’‘in denouncing 
such teacher garb as a threat to the sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

Obvious targets of the measure, al- 
though not specifically named, were the 
75 nuns who are regularly hired to teach 
North Dakota public school classes. 

Last week, however, the nuns were 
busily brushing up for the fall semester 
as if nothing had happened to change 
their status. As far as they were con- 
cerned they'd keep right on teaching. And 
as far as the separationist clergymen 
were concerned there was nothing to do 
but admit that the nuns were right. 

The reason: Approval by North Da- 
kota Catholic church officials of nuns’ 
wearing “respectable secular dress” to 
teach in public schools. 

In Mufti. Thus next semester would 
find many a coif, wimple and gown laid 
aside in favor of modest rayon. And laid 
aside with them was a_potentially—if 
senselessly—explosive situation. 

In the final accounting the real and 
perhaps only winners were Dakota school 
children. If the nuns actually had been 
excluded from schools, in a state already 
dangerously short of qualified teachers, 
many a child’s vacation would not have 
ended this autumn. 





Wishful Junction 


Rarely if ever do subscribers to the 
Church of England’s staid, unofficial 
Church Times feel inclined to whistle in 
amazement at its headlines. 

This month, however, many of them 
felt they were reading something well 
worth getting excited about. In it were 
two letters, published for the first time, 
from the late William Temple, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Primate of All 
England, to Eugenio Pacelli, His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, Bishop of Rome, Vicar of 
Jesus Christ, Successor of the Prince of 
the Apostles, Supreme Pontiff of the 
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Universal Church, Patriarch of the West, 
Primate of Italy, Archbishop and Metro- 
politan of the Province of Rome and the 
Sovereign of the State of Vatican City. 

One letter had been written in 1943, 
the other on Good Friday of 1944—six 
months before Archbishop Temple died. 

Theme .. . In content they were 
simple and scarcely provocative. The 
first expressed sympathetic regret of the 
hardships imposed upon Catholicism’s 
leader by the German occupation of Italy: 
“ .. to His Holiness my profound sym- 
pathy and that of multitudes of English- 
men who are not of His Obedience.” 

The second included a prayer that 
“the whole fellowship of Christ’s disci- 
ples may be so guided .. . that we may 
together declare the Christian principles 
for the ordering of human life.” 

To people prone to read between 
lines, however, Temple’s letters seemed a 
clear-cut statement of hope that Christen- 
dom, Roman and non-Roman, could be 
re-united. And now, with Anglican bish- 
ops from all over the world meeting at 
Lambeth Palace in London, the letter 
seemed even more pointed and significant. 

- - « And Variation. But other 
readers, those who tempered hope with 
history, probably saw the letters in truer 
perspective. Many another Archbishop of 
Canterbury had toyed with ideas of re- 
union. But nearly always, in their plans, 
re-union was to be based on a return by 
all the churches to an Early Christian 
simplicity and a Biblical purity of organi- 
zation. Not once had the notion included 
ranking the Bishop of Rome higher than 


Faith at Work. Seldom had Chris- 
tian determination been given a bet- 
ter illustration than this month when a 
photographer snapped this striking, 


any other bishop. And not once had the 
Vatican been enthused. 

Earlier this year, in fact, Pope Pius 
XII had clearly spoken against Catholics 
joining in religious services or endeavers, 
including marriage, with those who had 
strayed from the Roman flock. 

In England, finally, the rock-solid 
Manchester Guardian sprinkled some 
timely grains of salt across what it termed 
“this one-sided correspondence”: “Into 
these two letters we may read as much 
or as little as one chooses. That it should 
be front-page news for an Archbishop of 
Canterbury in modern times to pass the 
time of day at second hand with a Pope 
of Rome is an interesting commentary 
upon the Church in present-day Europe.” 


Japanese Sampler 


When, and if, Emperor Hirohito 
finally chose his favorite brand of Chris- 
tianity it would mark the end of a thor- 
ough, non-stop religious shopping tour. 

Already familiar around the royal 
palace are Roman Catholic and Methodist 
“visitors,” reported to have the inside 
track toward the Emperor’s conversion. 

Last week, however, the Emperor ap- 
pointed an “independent” Christian coun- 
tryman as Minister to the Imperial House- 
hold and gave a native Presbyterian the 
job of Grand Chamberlain. And, in the 
women’s side of the palace, the Rev. 
(Mrs.) Tamaki Uemura of the United 
Christian Church in Japan was giving 
Bible lessons to the Empress and the 
Princesses. 


Religious News Service 


unposed picture of a German nun help- 
ing workmen in the reconstruction 
of the bomb-blasted Hedwigskirche 
Cathedral in Berlin. 
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NW, .. the beautiful Duo-Therm Sheraton heater 


CUTS FUEL OIL COSTS UP TO 25% WITH POWER-AIR! 


This is it—~an amazingly efficient upright 
heater with all the beauty of fine period 
furniture! 


It’s the gorgeous, brand new Duo- 
Therm Sheraton, designed by master 
furniture stylists. 


You’ve got to see it with your own eyes 
to appreciate it. See its fluted columns 
and recessed panels that duplicate the 
costly look of fine cabinet work. See its 
mellow duo-tone mahogany finish (a 
Duo-Therm exclusive! ). See how it adds 
charm and distinction to any room! 


And its working heart is all Duo- 


Therm! Here’s just a rough idea of what 
that means to you: 


Power-Air saves up to 
1 gallon of oil out of every 4 
This is a fact, proved by severe tests in a 
cold Northern climate. The Duo-Therm 


heater with Power-Air Blower actually 
cuts fuel bills as much as 25%. 


MORE THAN A MILLION SATISFIED USERS! 


Duo-THerm 


Name 
ALWAYS THE LEADER... — 
Cit sail — - 
Duo-Therm is a registered trade mark of Motor Whee! Corp., Copyright 1948 Le = ze -——<—<—— = = aa enon ae 
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Because it is a blower—not a fan— 
Power-Air gets more heat into every 
corner... keeps floors much warmer.., 
gives you more heat at the living level. 
Only Duo-Therm heaters have Power- 
Air, the Blower that can save enough to 
pay for the cost of a Duo-Therm! 


You save on oil with 
Duo-Therm’s exclusive Burner, too! 


In addition to Power-Air 
fuel savings, the exclu- 
sive Duo-Therm Burner 
gets more heat out of 
every drop of oil. That’s 
because it mixes air and 
oil in 6 stages (only the Duo-Therm 
Burner does this!) for clean, efficient 
operation from low pilot to highest flame. 


Its full-bodied, mushroom type flame 
floats in the tough, lightweight steel heat 
chamber ... hugs the chamber walls. . . 
transfers more heat to your home quicker. 


There are no moving parts, so there’s 
nothing to get out of order. And it’s com- 
pletely silent! 


You tend the fire 
by turning a simple dial! 

On the first cold day you strike a match 
and light your Duo-Therm heater. Then 
tend the fire all winter by turning a dial. 
No work, no dirt, no ashes, no worry! 

And when you decide on a Duo-Therm 
heater you have a complete selection to 
choose from. There’s a model for every 
purse and purpose. 


Free 12-page, full-color catalog 


Shows the complete Duo-Therm line in 
real room settings (two full pages of pic- 
tures and facts on the new Sheraton 
alone! ). Tells you all you'll want to know 
before you invest in a Duo-Therm. Mail 
the handy coupon below and get your 
free copy now. And this week, visit your 
local Duo-Therm dealer. 


cree Kee ee ew ee ew eee ee ee ee eee ee see een eee eeee2ee2e2=-% 


whe 








Duo-Therm Division of Motor Wheel Corp., Dept. PR-SI,, Lansing 3, Mich. 
Please send me absolutely free your catalog on the 

() Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Home Heaters 

(J Duo-Therm Automatic Gas Water Heaters 

( Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters 

() Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Furnaces 
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Health 


Polio Survey 


The individual who has made the 
most striking contribution to poliomyeli- 
tis treatment was present at the first in- 
ternational conference on the 
held last week in New York, only as a 
newspaper reporter, 

Months ago, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis laid plans for the 
meeting, sent invitations to eminent spe- 
cialists throughout the world. But none 
went to Australian-born Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny, whose “hot pack” therapy— 
though no cure nor even always the 
preferable treatment—has salvaged thou- 
sands who would probably have been left 
hopelessly crippled by the old-fashioned 
method of “immobilizing” victims. 

The Foundation’s lame excuse for 
not inviting Sister—as nurses are called 
in the British Commonwealth—was that 
she has no “professional status.” She is 
not a doctor, and has not been registered 
in the U.S. as a nurse or therapist. But 
the real reason probably was that Sister, 
who had to fight organized medicine for 
30 years to establish her technique, has 
antagonized many specialists. Moreover, 
some time ago, she set up a rival founda- 
tion. 


disease, 


Critical Eye. A newspaper syndi- 
cate hired her to cover the conference. 
From her press seat, Sister Kenny heard 
a succession of speakers pay warm per- 
sonal tribute to her revolutionary tech- 
nique. Once she erupted. A speaker had 
claimed that her treatment, though valu- 
able, was too expensive. At her request, 
a press conference was held to debate the 
assertion. It ended with both sides cling- 
ing to their views, unchanged. 

Nothing more dramatic developed 
during the conference. No substantial 
progress has been made in the diagnosis 
of polio, or its cure. 

Fear Germ. The doctors agreed 
that as a health menace, polio has been 
oversold. In number of victims, it is way 
down the list of diseases. And 80 out of 
every 100 victims recover completely, 
often without ever knowing they had it. 

One thing all emphasized: Continued 
activity after polio has struck, or is sus- 
pected, is playing with fire. Anyone un- 
der 20 who runs a fever during the polio 
season, develops sore throat or stomach 
trouble, should be bedded, and avoid fa- 
tigue or exercise for several weeks after 
the fever ends. 


Start Breathing Again 


“T’m living like a normal human be- 
ing for the first time in 15 years.” 

The vigorous 30-year-old woman who 
made this statement is Mrs. Agnes Rich- 
ardson of Arlington, Va. She is that rare 
individual: a cured asthmatic. 

Born in Hawaii, Mrs. Richardson 
had to flee the islands; the perpetually- 
blooming flowers made her life miserable. 
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But flight didn’t help. She kept getting 
worse wherever she went, was in and out 
of hospitals with critical attacks, had to 
give up half the dishes on the normal 
U.S. menu. Dust reduced her to helpless 
spasms of wheezing. Last year, emaciated 
and discouraged, she was near death. 

Mrs. Richardson was the first patient 
on whom Dr. Brian Blades, a topflight 
Washington surgeon, undertook his sen- 
sational new cure for extreme asthma. He 
opened her left chest, clipped the bundle 
of nerves which control lung-action. The 
operation, a delicate one which used to 
involve high mortality, was made less 
risky by new techniques and improve- 
ments in the use of anesthesia. 

Relief. Mrs. Richardson has had no 
asthma in the year following the opera- 
tion, does her own housework, has gained 
25 pounds. She is practically dust-proof, 
has lost all her allergies (see cut). 

Dr. Blades has operated on three 
other cases; two report themselves com- 
pletely cured, the other feels “beneficial 
results.” The surgeon himself thinks it is 
too early to draw final conclusions. 

He published his report last week 
(in Postgraduate Medicine) to interest 
surgeons elsewhere in the nerve-cutting 
technique. As a caution to laymen, how- 
ever, Dr. Blades emphasizes that the op- 
eration is a measure of last resort. 


Accidentitis 


Mrs. Brown, scolding her little boy, 
Jimmie, rocked back and forth on her 
chair, lost her balance, bumped him on 
the head. She soothed the boy’s sobs by 
reassuring him that the hurt was just an 
accident. 

At lunch an hour later, Jimmie 
spilled some hot soup on his mother’s 
lap. Before she had time to scold him, he 
volunteered: “Just an accident.” 

Psychologists might disagree with 
both Jimmie and his mother: They main- 


Rug-beater. Dust has no terrors for cured asthmatic. (SEE: 


tain that many such accidents are not 
accidents at all. This idea grew from 
something insurance actuaries and psy- 
chologists discovered in the 1920s: Some 
people are accident prone. Mishaps seem 
to focus on them. A British physician es- 
timates about 34 of all accidents happen 
to the same 14 of the population. 

In the latest issue of The Journal of 
Pediatrics Drs. Ruth and Harry Bakwin 
of New York paint a word-portrait of a 
developing accident addict. More impor- 
tant, they give advice on how to iden- 
tify and treat such people. 

Fated. Without even seeing Jimmy, 
the Bakwins can describe him: He is 
probably in good health, happy-go-lucky, 
talkative, cheerful, average or above in 
intelligence, athletic and impulsive. 

If he is not killed in an accident in 
youth, he will probably quit school early, 
develop in maturity into a heavy smoker, 
be casual about marriage. All his life he 
will be in a hurry. 

At some point in childhood, Jimmie 
acquired a fixed, mostly subconscious hos- 
tility toward authority. It will set him 
first against his parents, then his teachers, 
later his employer—and his wife. 

The trait develops most often in a 
home where parents are over-authorita- 
tive. Such adults often, perhaps subcon- 
sciously, reject their children. The Jim- 
mies, in turn, try to suppress their ag- 
gression and resentment. But because 
they feel that they have been treated un- 
justly, they try to gain attention. Some 
dream about getting sick; others have 
“accidents.” 

Remedy. The Drs. Bakwin advise 
parents to consider the accident habit as 
a behavior problem—but not a discipli- 
nary one. Parents sineerely anxious to 
help can do so best by examining them- 
selves for attitudes likely to have pro- 
voked feelings of guilt in the children. 

A physician or psychologist usually 
can get a child to tell about his accident 
and what underlay it. 





Washington Post 


Start Breathing) 
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1. You hear a lot of talk these days about 
how much of the money that industry takes 
in.goes for profit. Many folks have an idea 
that profits take a pretty big portion of the 
“bean pot.” 





2. The great majority of these same people 
—when asked what they thought would bea 
fair profit for business to make—said from 
10 to 15 cents out of each dollar of sales. 





3. But the fact of the matter is: Govern- 
ment figures show industry averages less than 
half that much profit! 








4. And remember, about half of what in- 
dustry does make goes “right back into the 
pot” to help pay for the development and 
expansion that bring more products, more 
jobs, and greater security for all. 





x 


5. That’s the way the American system 
works to give more people more 200d things 
than are enjoyed anywhere else on earth! 


IN arionat , OF a 
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Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 
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International 


Dash Flashes. Barney Ewell (left) and Mel Patton carry America’s sprint hopes. 


Sports 


The Olympics 


So many athletes had not gathered in 
one place since 1936, when Adolf Hitler 
played host at Berlin. Then the U.S. easi- 
ly had beaten 50 other nations in track 
and field, but Germany, piling up points 
in minor competitions, had won 33 first 
places to dominate the 12th Olympiad. 
Hitler, declining to meet such non-Nordic 
winners as America’s Negro sprint star, 
Jesse Owens, greeted lesser Nazi athletes 
in private audiences under the stands. 
Everybody had gone home mad. 

Last week, 12 years, one war and one 
cancellation later, Olympic enthusiasts 
were at it again. A little band of govern- 
ment and athletic officials climbed Mt. 
Olympus, traditional home of the gods, 
used the sun’s rays to light the first post- 
war Olympic torch—this one for London. 
2,000 miles away. 

All week runners carried the flame— 
first from the tiny Greek village of Olym- 
pia to Corfu, where a British destroyer 
took it across the Adriatic to Italy; then 
through Switzerland and France to 
Calais, where a second destroyer ferried 
it over the English Channel. 

This week, 1,500 English athletes 
will relay the torch across country to Em- 
pire Stadium in suburban Wembley, 12 
miles northwest of London. There, on 
Wednesday, new Olympic host King 
George VI will utter an official opening 
proclamation. The five-ring Olympic flag 
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will be raised above an expected 90,000. 
The 14th summer Olympiad, running 
from July 29 through August 14, will be 
underway. 

Everybody * hoped this Olympiad 
somehow would escape the international 
bickering which has characterized the 
games since their revival in Athens in 
1896. At first glance, however, the out- 
look was not bright. 

Last winter, for instance, the 5th 
Winter Olympics in Switzerland had been 
the scene of disgraceful brawling over 
who would represent America in_ ice 
hockey—a bad precedent. And only last 
week did Eire reluctantly allow athletes 
from Ireland’s northern countries to com- 
pete for Great Britain. Currently; Egypt 
was threatening a protest if the flag of 
Israel, world’s newest nation, is allowed 
to fly over the Olympic stadium. 

Asks Calm. But British Olympic 
Chairman Lord Burghley had hopes for 
peace. Himself a former track star, he 
asked only that the press refrain from 
blowing up “incidents” and that disputes 
be placed “in their proper perspective.” 

Whatever by-play was in store, the 
ingredients for the most successful Olym- 
pics of modern times were available. The 
entry list of 62 nations was the largest on 
record, as was the roster of 5,100 compet- 
itors. Of the world’s major nations, the 
only absentees would be Germany and 
Japan, which had not been invited, and 
Russia, which had refused to come. 

For this first peacetime athletic jam- 
boree—in which she would be lucky to 
place fourth—Britain had worked hard. 
There had been cries for postponement 
because of still chaotic world conditions. 


But sports-loving England had turned 
a deaf ear. She had cleared away the 
bomb debris from Wembley’s stadium, 
arena and outdoor pool, where many of 
the major Olympic events will be held. 
She had prepared to put up 40,000 guests. 
She had saved enough food to put Olym- 
pic competitors on the same rations as 
her heavy industrial workers—or twice 
what her white collar class is getting.* 

U.S. Chances. Now all that was 
necessary was performance by the ath- 
letes themselves and in this no nation was 
more eager to oblige than the U.S. With 
317 male and 57 female members, Amer- 
ica had not only the largest group of per- 
formers at London (23 more than Eng- 
land, the host country) but its best Olym- 
pic team in history. 

U.S. track prospects: 

110-meter high hurdles: Top hurdler 
—Harrison Dillard of Baldwin Wallace 
College failed to make the team, but 
Northwestern’s Bill Porter, Craig Dixon, 
UCLA, and Clyde Scott, Arkansas, make 
this a “sure thing.” Shot put: A sore 
back kept Michigan’s great Chuck Fon- 
ville off the squad, but ex-Notre Damer 
Francis Delaney of the San Francisco 
Olympic Club; Wilbur Thompson, Los 
Angeles A.C., or James Fuchs, Yale, 
should be good enough to win. Pole 
vault: A. Richmond Morcom, New Hamp- 
shire State; Guinn Smith, San Francisco 
0.C.; or Bob Richards, Illinois A.C., are 
favorites. Broad jump: Willie Steele, San 
Diego State; Herb Douglas, Pittsburgh, 
and Lorenzo Wright, Wayne, supposedly 
have this sewed up. 

America also had outstanding per- 
formers in Barney Ewell, Lancaster, Pa., 
and Mel Patton of Southern California’in 
the 100- and 200-meter dashes, plus Dil- 
lard, in the 100: and Army Sgt. Mal 
Whitfield, Ohio State, in the 400-meter. 
But they faced strong foreign competi- 
tion, especially from Australia’s 19-year- 
old John Treolar and Panama’s Lloyd La 
Beach, in the 100 and 200 meters and 


*Like virtually every other nation, the U.S 
team took much of its own meat, eggs and othe: 
food to England. It expected also to get bread- 
free—every 48 hours via air from a Los Angeles 
bakery. Supplies left over will go to British hos- 
pitals and children’s homes. 
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Ann Curtis. She leads U.S. mermaids. 
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Stars. Discus man Gordien; Speedster Whitfield, ten-threat Bob Mathias should win. 


from Australia’s John Bartram and Mor- 
ris Curetta and Jamaica’s Herb McKen- 
ley in the 400. 

Champs. Whitfield, however, was 
given a good chance in the 800 race and 
these Americans will be formidable con- 
tenders: Discus: Fortune Gordien, Minne- 
sota; 400-meter hurdles: Roy Cochrane, 
Los Angeles A.C.; High jump: Verne 
McGrew, Rice; George Stanich, Los An- 
geles A.C.; Dwight Eddleman, Illinois. 
Decathlon: Bob Mathias, Tulare, Calif., 
High School: Irving Mondschein, N.Y.U., 
and Floyd Simmons, Los Angeles A.C. 
Javelin-throw: Martin Biles, San Fran- 
cisco A.C.; Bob Likens, San Jose State, 
and world record holder Steve Seymour, 
Los Angeles A.C. 

Poor distance runners, the Ameri- 
cans figured to see nothing but flying 
Scandinavians ahead of them in the. 1500- 
meter and longer events, and to lose badly 
in such unfamiliar contests as the 3000- 
meter steeplechase; the hop, step and 
jump and the 10,000- and 50,000-meter 
walks. 





ational; Wide World 


Nevertheless, the U.S. was expected 
to win the Olympic track and field pro- 
gram, with Sweden a likely second and 
Finland, Great Britain, Jamaica, Czecho- 
slovakia and Australia following in that 
order. Nobody could guess how far down 
the list Greece, where the Olympics 
started in 776 B.c., would be. 

In the 16 other events, U.S. chances 
varied. The absence of Japan brightened 
prospects in swimming and diving where 
Joe Verdeur, Philadelphia; Wally Ris, 
Iowa; Ann Curtis, 100-yard free-stylist 
from California, should star. Nobody will 
beat California’s eight-oared crew and 
Philadelphia’s Jack Kelly Jr. was an al- 
most certain single sculls winner. In bas- 
ketball, the American squad foresaw no 
real competition and chances were good 
in gymnastics, pistol and rifle shooting, 
weight lifting and wrestling. Outlook poor 
or unknown: fencing, field hockey, soccer, 
boxing, canoeing, cycling, equestrian 
events, the pentathlon and yachting. 

Next Olympic stop: Helsinki, 1952; 
Detroit (probably) in 1956. 


Wide World 


Hurdlers. Clyde Scott, Arkansas, and Craig Dixon, UCLA, (right) should add points. 
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Aviation 


Reaching for the Moon 
From El Paso, Texas, to the White 


Sands testing grounds in New Mexico is 
just a 40-minute trip in a small, slow 
plane. But in terms of imaginative think- 
ing it’s a jump of about a decade and a 
half into the future. 

Last week, for instance, the Navy 
and civilian technicians at White Sands 
were officially concerned with preparing 
a new, 45 foot-long rocket—the Neptune 
—for a firing that will carry it about 230 
miles above the Earth’s surface; 216.4 
miles higher than any man has ever as- 
cended. 

When this seems to awe visiting lay- 
men, staff technicians politely simulate 
suitable solemnity. But their off-hours 
talk gives away their real first-love: plans 
to travel through outer space. 

To many of their show-me superiors 
in the Navy—and the other services too— 
space travel is still a Sunday supplement 
idea with no application to the day-by- 
day problems of weapon development. 
But to men who have spent their lives 
working with rocket power, the Moon 
seems closer than the other side of Earth. 

Last week an outstanding U.S. rocke- 
teer, Willy Ley, one-time guiding spirit of 
Germany’s pioneer Rocket Society and a 
proxy parent of the V-2, explained the 
paradox this way: 

“On the basis of publicly announced 
data, it is not too far-fetched to say that 
we could develop a passenger carrying 
rocket to reach the Moon with less ex- 
pense and in shorter time than we can de- 
velop a guided missile that will soar, for 
instance, from California to Omsk.” 

Sky Fort. Prosaically accepted by 
technicians is the military importance of 
the Moon. If men could reach the Moon 
and launch rockets from there, no spot on 
Earth would be safe. 

Because of the Moon’s low gravita- 
tional pull, relatively small rockets could 
be thrown into space at an angle precisely 
computed to assure their crashing, at 
speeds to make interception hopeless, on 
any city the launcher chose. 

To duplicate that performance with 
a missile traveling through the Earth’s at- 
mosphere would require what physicists 
call a quantum jump—the development 
of an entirely new theory of guidance. 

To reach the Moon, oddly enough, 
might require little more than the data 
and material already available. A Moon- 
ward rocket would only have to stay “on 
course.” A rocket streaking across the 
Earth would have to buck constantly 
changing winds, irregular magnetic influ- 
ences and enemy radio interference. 

Gravity Net. The Moon rocket 
would simply be fired at such a time that 
its departure from the Earth’s atmosphere 
would toss it into an orbit that would in- 
tersect the mathematically regular path 
of the Moon. And the men on the Moon 
would, indisputably, command the Earth. 
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Women 


Spud Magic 


Housewives moved one step nearer to 
a no-work-all-fun kitchen utopia last 
week. In cities from the East Coast west 
as far as Chicago, they were being intro- 
duced to Instant Potato, a new kind of 
spud that goes from shelf to table with- 
out peeling or cooking. The packaged 
vegetable has already been peeled, 
cooked, mashed and dehydrated. 

To whip up a fluffy, white mound 
of mashed potatoes all the cook need do 
is boil water with salt, add cold milk and 
powdered potato—stir for a few brisk 
turns. 

Soup to Fries. Instant Potato can 
also be made into soup or molded into 
patties and French fries. An 8-ounce box 
(10 generous servings) costs 27¢ to 29¢. 
It will be available country-wide, the 
maker hopes, by the end of the year. 

Meanwhile, West Coast housewives 
may get a chance to try another kind of 
packaged potatoes, now under test by 
Washington restaurants. Pre-peeled and 
*pre-cut, these potatoes are ready to be 
cooked as french fries, hash browns, 
julienne or plain boiled. A tasteless pre- 
serving fluid keeps them from oxidizing 
and turning black. Stored in a cool place, 
they are said to keep for a week or more. 


Furniture .. 1948 


The nation’s furniture buyers came, 
saw and weren’t conquered last fortnight 
in Chicago. What they found, in the an- 
nual show that sprawled over the 17-story 
American Furniture Mart and through 
most of Merchandise Mart, they liked but 
didn’t buy much of. Missing was what 
they craved most: low-priced, good-qual- 
ity stuff badly needed to round out inven- 
tories back at their stores. 

Big, bluff James I. McMahan, head 
of 53 West Coast furniture stores, said 
his buyers had gotten writer’s cramp all 
right—but only from taking notes. 

There was interest in some of their 
jottings, notably on trends and changes 
in furniture (pieces priced typically at 
about $300 for a three-piece bedroom 
set). Modern, functional lines, they noted, 
dominated the show (see pictures). And 
pale blonde finishes seemed to be giving 
way to deeper honey shades. Among dark 
finishes, mahogany was more prevalent 
than ever. There was a liberal showing 
of ebony and black lacquer. 

More Jottings. Once-standard 78- 
inch sofas had vanished as completely as 
20-inch skirts. Newest sofas were a com- 
pact 67 inches long or an expansive (and 
expensive) 96 or 108 inches. Plushiest 
types curved around in full semi-circles. 

The multi-purpose, space-saving fea- 
tures, part and parcel of “modern,” 
turned up this time in “traditional” lines, 
too. One Kentucky manufacturer’s 18th 
Century room groupings featured ma- 
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hogany-veneered chests and cabinets, de- 
signed to stand flush against one another 
and to be at home in dining, bed or liv- 
ing rooms. 

Skyscraper-Construction. For 
serviceability, though, nothing topped the 
new bedroom furniture introduced by 
Doehler Metal Products Corp. These 
good-looking, semi-modernistic pieces are 
built, like the punishment-proof furniture 
the company engineered for officers’ quar- 
ters during the war, on a non-warping, 
solid steel frame. The wooden drawer 
fronts, doors, side panels and tops fasten 
from the inside directly to the steel 
frame. If any parts become damaged or if 
the owner wants a change in finish, he 
simply unscrews the pieces, returns them 
to the store and (for a_ reasonable 
charge) gets new parts, certified to 
match and fit. 

The drawers in dresser and chest 
are all-steel inside and finished in baked 
enamel so they wash like a car. They 
slide on rollers similar to those in an 
office filing cabinet but—thanks to a cork 
underlining—without any metallic clang. 

There’s a choice of mahogany or 
champagne finish and three styles of 
hardware. Price for a three-piece set: 
just under $250. 


Down the Drain 


“T think my wife would get rid of 
me quicker than her garbage disposal 
unit,” Ralph Fuhrman, Washington, D.C., 
ruefully remarked last week. But he had 
to admit he himself is distinctly keen on 
their sink garbage grinder. Like many 
a husband, he hates to wade through 
snow or rain to empty the day’s garbage. 
And as a sanitation expert (superinten- 
dent of the District of Columbia’s sewage 
treatment plant) he thinks the day will 
come when the garbage can will be as 
much an anachronism as the outdoor 
privy. 

Thousands of home owners and city 
officials agree with Fuhrman, if the 


growing clamor for grinders is any sign. 
Until the Navy installed such units in its 
ships’ galleys during the war, only about 
175,000 kitchen garbage grinders had 
been made. Now it’s estimated that close 
to 200,000 are installed each year. And 
disposal-makers expect a big step-up as 
more and more cities modify sewage ordi- 
nances to make grinders permissible. 
Watch That Can! On the market 
today are more than 15 makes of garbage 
grinders. They all fit into the kitchen sink 
drain, work on a 14 h.p. motor that turns 
on when water from the faucet flushes 
into the unit. They pulverize any type of 
household garbage including bones, fruit 
pits, food containers. (Some can even 
grind metal containers—but be prepared 
to replace the gadget’s teeth at a cost 
of about $5.) Several units, like the one 
put out by pioneer grinder-maker Gen- 
eral Electric, have safety twist tops so 
they operate only when the top is tightly 
closed to fingers. Prices range from $75 
to $150, depending upon capacity, ma- 





China cabinet base. A console here. 











Morgan Furniture Co. 
In dining room. Base, with top added, becomes china cabinet (right) to go with 
credenza (left). It’s all Trendmaker Modern in Silvermist finish. (SEE: Furniture) 
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terial and durability. Higher-priced mod- 
els hold three to five quarts of garbage 
(an average family’s one meal waste) and 
are said to last at least 20 years. 

Depends on Sink. In new houses 
with modern, standard-size sinks (34- 
to 5-inch drain openings) installing a 
unit costs about $10. In older houses, 
with out-size or odd-shaped sink drains, 
the job may cost as much as $150. 

In spite of the obvious advantages 
of mechanical garbage disposers, some 
cities still ban their use on the grounds 
that chewed-up garbage clogs sewers and 
burdens the sewage system. Recent stud- 
ies made by sanitary engineers for Rock- 
ford, Ill, and Minneapolis showed, how- 
ever, that grinders actually ease sluggish 
drainage. And though wholesale use of 
them would no doubt add about 30% to 
sewage solids, the increase would be 
gradual, probably easy for most sewage 
systems to handle. 

Dime-a-Denizen. In Minneapolis it 
was estimated that the added convenience 
and the removal of a major health haz- 
ard (garbage can) would cost only 11¢ 
more per person per year. Some grinder 
manufacturers complain that the only 
real factor holding them up is the gar- 
bage-collection franchise that in some 
cities lines the pockets of city officials. 

Most sales to date have been in urban 
areas. But increased interest from rural 
dwellers has caused one manufacturer 
to publish a bulletin suggesting how to 
use its grinder with septic tanks. Major 
expense: Tank capacity must be increased 
by at least 50%. The only places where 
home garbage disposal makers don’t look 
for orders are in the pig-raising sections 
of the country—too many live garbage 
cans in the backyard sty. 


ZZZZZip—a Pup! 


Slated for Christmas arrival are three 
baby toy dogs. They'll come inside their 
mother, a fluffy black-and-white pooch. 
Un-zip the zipper in her stomach, and 
out pop the pups. 


Long-Life Shortening 


Three years ago—after 18 years of 
looking—the American Meat Institute 
Foundation found tke formula for a taste- 
less, low-priced chemical (AMI 72) 
which, when added to lard, keeps it from 
oxidizing—(turning rancid). Stiff tests 
showed that the treated lard stayed fresh 
at room tempeyature two to three years 
or more. And foods made with it lasted 
3 to 50 times longer than they used to. 

Last fortnight, the Tennessee FEast- 
man Corp., announced that it had manu- 
factured a supply of the chemical, now 
named Tenox BHA. Lard makers, TEC 
officials said, had begun to use it and 
housewives should be able to buy rancid- 
proof lard soon at no extra cost. 

The company also is making a par- 
allel anti-oxidant, Tenox HQ, for the non- 
animal fats in salad oils, margarine and 
peanut butter. Now chemists at the Meat 
Institute’s laboratories are looking for 
a way to give longer life to butter. 
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Fitz-Gibbon. She satirized “The horse with the hansom behind.” (SEE: It Pays) 


It Pays to be Plain 


On Rockaway Beach, Long Island, 
last week two young women were com- 
paring bathing suits. One said she had 
bought hers at a midsummer sale. The 
other girl sniffed, “Humph! I got mine 
before the Fourth of July. Look at the 
cut.~And I didn’t have to wait for it. I 
got it on sale just when I needed it most.” 

She didn’t realize that the last phrase 
echoed a Gimbel ad and that Bernice 
Fitz-Gibbon, the New York store’s adver- 
tising director, was indirectly responsible 
for her feeling as she did about her 
bathing suit. Miss Fitz-Gibbon tells the 
interviewer right off the bat that she was 
born on a farm. She was—in Westport, 
Wis. And that she is “an old English 
teacher.” She is—she taught in a high 
school for a year after graduating from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1918. Be- 
tween them and Gimbels she got her ini- 
tiation in writing and selling advertising 
on the Rockford (Illl.) Register Gazette, 
put in a stint at Marshall Field, Chicago, 
12 years at Macy’s, where she created 
the slogan, “It’s Smart to be Thrifty,” 
and four years as advertising director of 
John Wanamaker, New York. 

Horse Sense. Miss _ Fitz-Gibbon 
writes for New York’s bargain-hungry 
millions as though she were talking over 
the back fence to the people at home in 
Westport. When she first came to Gim- 
bels, seven years ago, she jolted the 
gentler of the advertising gentry with an 
ad in The New York Times that pictured 
the tail of a horse and a hansom cab. 
It was headed, “The Horse with the Han- 
som Behind.” It read, “. that’s the 
horse that didn’t come to Gimbels. We 
never got the carriage trade. The well- 
heeled set liked to do their shopping in 
an elegant lush plush establishment. Gim- 
bels never was elegant, ain't elegant now, 
and (we suspect) never will be elegant. 
For more than a century Gimbels has had 
the horse-and-buggy trade—the millions 
of solid, solvent, substantial Americans 
who have Ret down their hems, saved can- 


dle ends, counted pennies, checked prices, 
and demanded every copper’s worth of 
value whether’ they were spending a buck 
or a sawbuck. . . .” 

She tells these people with no quib- 
bling just how much an aarticle costs, 
what it’s like, how it serves its purpose 
and often adds a bit of salty philosophy 
and her slogan, “Nobody but nobody un- 
dersells Gimbels.” She even looks like her 
ads—a handsome, four-square woman 
with a magnetic smile, dressed in good 
black with her hair pleasantly “done up,” 
as they used to say, rather than set. 

Nonsense. Bernice Fitz-Gibbon rails 
at some of the advertising written for 
women, especially the sort that assures 
a girl that by following a nightly cold 
cream ritual she'll hook a man. “Malar- 
key,” she calls it. She says it’s written 
for the most part by men and that “If 
there’s anything that makes the average 
woman fly up like a pheasant it’s this be- 
ing addressed incessantly in terms of her 
femaleness.” 

There is, this ad writer says, too 
much slanting toward sex in some of 
today’s advertising copy. “If an agency 
writer is selling a plastic toilet seat he 
doesn’t come right out and say so. ... 
The agency man’s copy subtly implies 
that the purchase of that toilet seat can 
heal a broken heart, or he implies that 
a caffeine-free drink can make the pur- 
chaser lovelier to love. In fact, the aver- 
age reader is getting sick and tired of 
being chided by agency writers for not 
being ‘lovelier to love’.” 

That the up-coming generation of 
advertising writers approves her pungent, 
down-to-earth style is shown by the num- 
ber of them who come to Gimbels from 
every state to get their training and a 
toe-hold in the profession. 

Dollars-and-Cents. A year ago a 
national magazine quoted her salary as 
$60,000 a year. Another pegged it a good 
deal higher. Miss F. smiles, says nothing. 
At any rate, it’s clear that “plain old 
Gimbels,” as she terms the store, has 
shown itself willing to measure her worth 
in good hard cash. 
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The Anopheles mosquito, by carrying 
malaria, kills up to 12,000 Americans a year, 


The house fly (Musca domestica), by carrying 
twenty deadly diseases, kills uncountable thou- 


sands of Americans every year. 


The spotted fever tick (Dermacentor andersoni) kills 
up to 900 Americans and thousands of sheep and cattle 
every year by carrying spotted fever. 


The louse (Pediculus humanus corporis) 
kills up to 150,000 human beings every 
year by carrying typhus fever. 





How Military Medical Science helps you 


INSECTS wipe out more human life, 
animal life, plant life and building 
life than wars, automobiles, hurri- 
canes and floods combined. 

If we were able to completely con- 
trol insect pests in the United States, 
a million workingmen could take a 
year’s vacation every year—and the 
nation would never miss their labors. 

Happily, your chances of escaping 
the scourge of insect disease carriers 
are vastly better than your father’s 
and grandfather’s. Your community 
doctor is better informed and better 
equipped. City and county govern- 


ments are setting up larger insect 


control commissions. The U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Medical 
Department of your Army and your 
Air Force are in the fight. 

You may wonder how military 
medical science affects you, a civilian. 
Let’s take the four bugs above, and 
look at the record: Medical Depart- 
ment scientists pioneered the method 
of coating surfaces with DDT for 
long-lasting effect against the mos- 
quito, house fly and tick. They found 
a drug even more effective than Ata- 
brine to reduce the seriousness of 
malarial attacks. They sponsored the 
development of a new louse powder 


and stayed the grim hand of epidemic 
typhus abroad. They impregnated 
clothing; expanded the uses of sulfa 
drugs and penicillin and streptomycin. 

This work is done first to make life 
safer for the soldier and airman. But 
reports from the Medical Depart- 
ment’s treasury of case historiés 
quickly become public property. 

° ° ° 


There are still opportunities for quali- 
fied physicians, nurses and allied scientists 
to share in this stimulating work. Write 
The Surgeon General, Pentagon Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE 


YOUR ARMY AND YOUR AIR FORCE SERVE THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 
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Displaced 


Talk died at a Hollywood party last 
spring as a piano sounded softly. Henry 
Vars was playing a haunting tune he 
called “Lullaby for a Displaced Child.” 

Vars, now 46, was one of Poland’s 
top pre-war popular composers. After 
the war, in which he served as an Army 
officer, he began scouring Europe for his 
parents. His search ended in an ex-con- 
centration camp. They had died there. 

As he left, shaken, he passed a starv- 
ing mother nursing a wizened baby, and 
a tune grew in his head. It was a plain- 
tive melody. It stayed with him even 
after he came to the U.S. last year. 

At the party, lyric writer George 
Brown heard the melody and asked Vars 
if he might write words for it. Vars as- 
sented. The tune was a “natural”: in an 
hour the piece was finished, in a day sold 
to a publisher. Tenor Dennis Day re- 
corded it for RCA Victor. It caught on, 
as My Sister and I had during the war. 

Campaign Song. Last week the 
West Coast. popularity of Sleep My Child 
was spreading eastward. Its success was 
more than commercial. The United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children had used it to 
loosen purse-strings. And 400 radio sta- 
tions cooperating with the Committee for 
Displaced Persons were using it to pull 
listener’s heartstrings: 

Sleep My Child, You will have your 
chance to grow up strong, in some fine 
land where you belong, Sleep My Child.* 


Musical Catalyst 


Ten summers ago a_ floppy-haired 
22-year-old loped off a train in New York 
and headed purposefully across town. 

He had come East, fresh from Po- 
mona College, Cal., for a job that would 
pay his way through Congregational Di- 
vinity school later. His name was Rob- 
ert Shaw, which meant nothing to anyone 
he met. However, he could follow it with 
a magical phrase: “Fred Waring sent 
for me.” 

Waring had. He had seen Shaw con- 
ducting the Pomona glee club, murmured 
the 1938 version of “That’s for me,” and 
summoned him to train the Waring glee 
club scheduled to sing at the New York 
World’s Fair Aquacade. 

Shaw happily whipped the group 
into an ensemble of rich, creamy, highly 
salable smoothness, then moved on to the 
choir of the famous Collegiate Church. 
The classics yielded readily to his tech- 
nique. The choir became the Collegiate 
Chorale, for non-church jobs, and almost 
at once got bids to sing for Stokowski 
and the RCA and Columbia chorales. 

Upshot. Shaw’s ministerial inten- 
tions went glimmering. Today he is musi- 
cal director for RCA Victor, and a teach- 
ing celebrity at the Juilliard School of 


*Copyright, 1948 by Jewel Music Publishing 
Co., Inc 
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Music and Serge Koussevitzky’s summer 
genius-academy at Tanglewood, Mass. He 


is also regarded as God-given by top 
conductors yearning to revive choral 


toughies like Bach’s B Minor Mass. 

However, the real Shaw-maniacs are 
the thousands of just average singers who 
had followed him through stormy rehear- 
sals to the winged experience of singing 
beyond their normal capabilities. “You 
don’t need a great voice to make great 
music,” is Shaw’s proven motto. 

This summer also finds Shaw at a 
number of milestones: (1) running 
radio’s first regular choral show (NBC 
Sundays at 8:00 p.m.)—a blending of 
classic, popular, folk and religious music 
that may open a new field to. choruses; 
(2) planning his first concert tour next 
fall; and (3) leading his first profes- 
sional group, the 32-voice Robert Shaw 
Chorale. 

Warm-Up. These singers, trained in 
interpretation, will lack the chief fault 
critics find with Shaw’s amateur cho- 
ruses: they are apt to lack “warmth” to 
match their precision. On this score most 
reviewers have rated new records of 
Brahm’s German Requiem by the Vienna 
Philharmonic and Friends of Music cho- 
rus (Columbia: 755) over Shaw’s RCA- 
Victor Chorale version (Victor: 1236). 

The new chorale Shaw considers his 
most ambitious project thus far. “It’s like 
conducting a symphony orchestra,” he 
says appreciatively. But it still has head- 
aches. Worst one yet: arranging popular 
numbers for colorful part-singing without 
losing their sharp, clear outline in the 
process. He likes American popular mu- 
sic, but thinks it has to e:igrow its fad- 
forms, get so everyone can listen to it— 
and singers can really enjoy singing it. 


New Classies 


Mendelssohn, Concerto in E Minor 
and May Breezes, Mischa Elman, violin- 
ist, Chicago Symphony under Defauw: 
warm, rich (Victor: 1196). 

Strauss, Der Rosenkavalier Suite, 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Smooth-flowing selections from this 
popular opera; outstanding orchestral 


tone (Columbia: 742). 





Eileen Darby 
Robert Shaw. Slippers, baggy pants, 
music from the soul (SEE: Catalyst) 


Radio 


Bane and Boon 


Taproom television, flayed as a sa- 
tanic influence in one city, has turned out 
to be a moral life-saver in another. 

“Many a sincere man, determined not 
to drink,” observed the newsletter of the 
New York City Salvation Army, “has 
been lured into the barroom ‘just to 
watch the television,’ and has ended up 
... seeing instead pollywogs, snakes and 
lots of queer little animals and people.” 

Last fortnight, however, the S.A. it- 
self was raising money for a television 
set to put in its Red Shield Club in the 
Bowery district. It hoped to lure the citi- 
zenry from taprooms and, incidentally, 
give them’a pollywogless view of video. 

Tables Turned. In Hoboken, N.J., 
however, it was a taproom which had 
turned television to moral uplift. Twice a 
week, Tuesday and Thursday, at 5 
o'clock, barkeep Parkey Radigan shoos 
the barflies from his tavern, stows away 
the jigger glasses and ushers in—kids. 
Watching the evening children’s shows 
keeps them safely off the streets. 


Taxi-Vision 


Chicago cabbie Charles De Lorne 
has a curious antenna poking out his 
right front window and a knob-studded 
box on the seat beside him. A sign 
scrawled across his cab tells the curious 
that this is Chicago’s first taxi (and pos- 
sibly the only one in the country) with 
television. 

The driver can’t see the screen with- 
out rubbernecking, a considerable sacri- 
fice to safe-driving by baseball fan De 
Lorne. But fascinated customers soothe 
him with tips. Passengers say reception 
is fairly good, although a little shaky 
over bumps. There’s little interference 
from other vehicles, the elevateds or 
buildings. The screen, of course, shows up 
better at night than in broad daylight. 

Over the Bounding Main. The 
television set was installed as a promo- 
tion stunt by Motorola, Inc., makers of 
video receivers. Although Motorola 
doesn’t expect many hackdrivers to buy 
sets (too expensive), it hopes to prove a 
point to the buying public: If television 
works so well in a moving car, think how 
much better it will show up at home. 


The Dean’s Inglish 


Jerome Herman (Dizzy) Dean “slud” 
into the chair behind the mike; this was, 
he figgered, just a “lazy can o’ corn.”* 

After seven years of baseball broad- 
casting on a minor circuit (a web of sta- 
tions in the Greater St. Louis area), the 
celebrated, professionally zany ex-pitcher 
had moved up to the majors. For the rest 
of the summer he would be sportscasting 


*% Famous Dizzyisms: s/lud, past tense of slide; 
lazy can o’corn, a fly ball caught with minimum 
effort 
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for NBC, Saturdays at 5 p.m. EDT. 


The new show is like many other 
sportscasts in length (15 minutes) and 
content (scores and chatter).- But the 


way Dizzy twists the English language 
puts his show in a class by itself. Gram- 
mar teachers, for instance, regard Dizzy 
as a public menace, because kids like to 
imitate him. Two years ago, a group of 
Missouri teachers begged the Dean to set 
a better example. Last year a high school 
teacher wired frantically: Either learn to 
speak the language or get off the air. 
Unbowed. Spurning such squawks, 
Dizzy continues to be as colorful at the 
mike as he was on the mound. He 
radio everything he has, including a re- 
markable lack of inhibitions and an 
amazing quantity of showmanship. In the 
middle of a baseball broadcast, he often 
bursts into song: Wabash Cannon Ball or 


gives 





Dizzy. He sat 


“confidentially” at the 
microphone. (SEE: The Dean’s Inglish) 
another of his favorite 
tunes. He delights in 


Arkansas hillbilly 
mispronouncing 
creating his verb tenses 
(“throwed”) and misappropriating ad- 
jectives. (Some friends claim he knows 
better, some say not. He left school 
the second grade to pick cotton, help his 
family pay for food and kindling wood. ) 

When the game is over, Dean says 
the teams retire to their “respectable” 
dressing rooms. “Don’t fail,” he happily 
concludes, “to miss tomorrow's game. 

Can o’ Coin. His St. Louis base- 
ball programs are sponsored by a local 
brewer to the tune of $20,000 a season. 
(“It’s the easiest $20,000 I ever made in 
my whole life,” Dean chortles.) And for 
his NBC show he gets $500 per quarter- 
hour from a wax manufacturer. 

Besides the money his foul-ball lan- 
guage earns him, big, good-natured Diz 
has another defense against reflections on 
his intellectual prowess. He summed it 
up in an article he wrote for the United 
Press: “I may not know that man Web- 
ster’s front name, but, brother, I can 
learn you which is a ball and which is a 
strike—or vice vica.” 
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Mo more harsh laxatives that 
irritate the digestive tract and im- 
pair nutrition! No more worrying: 
‘*Shall I take a laxative today or 
wait till tomorrow?”’ 


instead take the juice of a lemon 
in a glass of water, first thing on 
arising. It’s all that most people 
need to insure prompt, normal 
elimination. 


NOTHING MORE HEALTHFUL! 
Generations of Americans have 
taken lemons for health— and gen- 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on paintul calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
for further particulars as to patent protection and procedure 
apd “Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-P Victor Building. Washington 1, D. C. 





For Quick Relief Ask your Druggist for 


TOOTH GUM 
TOOTH DROPS 
DENTAL POULTICE 
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Ss New 2-HP with two speeds 
and free wheeling. Does any kind 


of mowing. 3 to 6 acres per day. Cuts 


40 in. swath. Attachments for soil 
tilling 


Ave., Ottawa, 
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MILLIONS NOW TAKE GENTLE 
HEALTHFUL LEMON IN WATER 


ob 


JUICE OF OWE IN AGLASS FIRST THING 
FRESH LEMON OF WATER ON ARISING 


erations of doctors have recom- 
mended them. They’re among the 
richest sources of vitamin C; 
supply valuable amounts of B; and 
P. They help prevent colds. They 
alkalinize, aid digestion. 


Mot too sharp or sour, lemon in 
water has a refreshing tang — 
clears the mouth, wakes you up. 
It’s not a purgative — simply helps 
your system regulate itself. Lemon 
in water is good for you every day. 
Try it 10 mornings. 


Heap regular the Aaalirifedl way! 
LEMON in WATER 


= first thing on arising 





More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 
powder, sprinkled on upper and lower plates 
holds them firmer so that they feel more com- 
fortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Checks ‘‘plate odor’? (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


IF YOU HAVE MADE AN INVENTION 


remember 


PATENTS PENDING 


PATENT (S) PENDING! 


SO BEFORE YOU TAKE THE PLUNGE 
consult 


PATENTS DE-PENDING..! 
Patents De-Pending Inc. © S05K-1947 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


ar SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 
$7/ AGL Sd —— 


pati Velour © 
Rich New Satio and V 
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Edueation 


A *“D’? for Dewey 


For two days everything had gone 
smoothly at Bowling Green, Ohio. Every 
one of the 3,500 teachers present agreed 
that it was one of the nicest, most pro- 
ductive conferences the National Educa- 
tion Association had ever sponsored. 

There were a few bad notes, of 
course. One educator reported that the 
nation’s schools still employed more than 
100,000 substandard school teachers. Dr. 
W. E. Peik, dean of the University of 
Minnesota’s school of education, warned 
that it would be at least 10 years before 
the country had enough properly trained 
teachers; that at least a million would 
have to be trained in that time. 

But there were some bright notes, 
too. Twenty thousand new teachers will 
be ready to march into U.S. classrooms 
this fall. State governments were steadily 
increasing their school budgets. The NEA 
promised to hammer harder than ever to 
get the 8lst Congress to grant some sort 
of Federal aid to schools. 

Uprising. Then the placid summer 
humdrum of Bowling Green was shat- 
tered. Up stood a New York delegate to 
quote a syndicated column of a former 
school teacher. A month before Drew 
Pearson (he taught commercial geog- 
raphy at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1921; quit to go to sea as an able sea- 
man), reporting on the Governors’ Con- 
ference at Portsmouth, N.H., said GOP 
Presidential nominee Gov. Thomas FE. 
Dewey wanted to hire “a couple of pub- 
licity experts at $50,000 a year and start 
a campaign .. . combatting the teachers’ 
propaganda.” Even worse, Pearson re- 
ported the New York governor as saying 
that “teachers’ propaganda is the biggest 
lie since Adolph Hitler.” 

The fight was on. Through an aide 
Gov. Dewey wired the convening teach- 
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ers, branding the Pearson report as “com- 
pletely false.” Pearson wired his rebuttal 
to the rebuttal and added that at the 
Philadelphia convention Gov. Dewey lam- 
basted the teachers to him in exactly the 
same vein as he had talked to the gover- 
nors in June. Gov. Horace E. Hildreth of 
Maine, who had headed the governors’ 
education panel, backed Dewey up, de- 
nied any “motion to break up the teach- 
ers’ lobby.” Then the teachers gave 
Dewey a 24-hour ultimatum (he ignored 
it) to clarify his stand. After two days 
of near-pandemonium, cooler heads pre- 
vailed and the delegates decided to let 
NEA form an executive committee to 
“treat with the Governor.” 

The beginning. Meanwhile, not a 
completely dead political dodo, President 
Truman entered the squabble, saying “I 
have consistently advocated Federal aid 
to education and included $300 million 
for this purpose ... in my latest budget.” 
What had started out to be a routine get- 
together for the nation’s school marms 
and masters had become the first major 
political sorespot in the Presidential cam- 
paign. Before it was healed chances were 
excellent that nearly as many Americans 
would hear of the teachers’ row at Bowl- 
ing Green as had heard of the little Ohio 
city’s other widely publicized output— 
Heinz pickles. 


**Passed’”’ Imperfect 


In Philadelphia last week, a fight to 
a finish: in one corner, the Board of 
Public Education, city superintendent of 
schools Alexander J. Stoddard and a 
score of his colleagues. In the other: an 
aroused committee of citizen-taxpayers 
headed by energetic, aggressive attorney 
James J. Regan Jr. 

Into the Court of Common Pleas 
walked Regan, to charge: 

@ @ Stoddard and the board had 
demoralized the school system by mass 
promotions regardless of merit. 

e @ This system was continued over 
the protests of many teachers, including 





Pathfinder 
What's a Verb? James J. Regan Jr. says even most high-schoolers wouldn’t know. 


144 Olney High School faculty members. 

ee “The defendants, Stoddard et 
al” had neglected thorough instruction in 
arithmetic, grammar, reading, writing, 
spelling and history at all grade levels. 

ee Since 1939 (when Stoddard 
came to the superintendency of Philadel- 
phia schools) “no examinations in said 
subjects have been regularly prepared, 
conducted, held or given each year by the 
said defendants.” 

@ @ Pupils had been encouraged to 
pick their own course of study and, spe- 
cifically, by mandate of the superinten- 
dent, “to choose what experiences would 
be most valuable to them.” 

e @ Discipline had broken down and 
pupils-are growing up “. . . wholly con- 
temptuous of all authority.” 

ee As a result, there have been en- 
couraged “attitudes of conceited and de- 
fiant disobedience, appreciations only for 
the money and property earned by other 
persons and ideals of indolence, disdain 
for mental achievement and moral worth.” 

Evidence. Never in the long history 
of U.S. education had so detailed an in- 
dictment been leveled at a city school sys- 
tem. Included in the exhibits was a 
grammar test for fifth grade pupils pur- 
posely made so easy, according to Regan 
and his committee, that the students were 
given a sample answer to a similar ques- 
tion. Exhibit D: 

“Directions: Underline the simple 
predicate in each of the following sen- 
tences, 

“Sample: We saw them on the beach. 

1. Grass covered the hillsides. 2. Far 
in the distance a ship could be seen. 
3. Open the window. 4. In May, the trees 
and shrubs bloom beautifully.” 

Elementary as it was, the complaint 
charges, pupils in Grades 8B attained an 
average mark of only 40% on the same 
test. The same test, given in two high 
schools, resulted in an average mark of 
only 46%, and a similar percentage was 
noted for Grades 7B and 9B. 

Reply. Philadelphia’s board of edu- 
cation charged the acts Regan com- 
plained of “were solely within the board’s 
administrative discretion”; that tlie bill 
contains “scandalous averments”; and 
that “no legal or equitable interest of the 
plaintiff has been invaded.” 

Pending the decision of the Court, 
Philadelphians wondered: Had a chal- 
lenge actually come on a major scale to 
the so-called “progressive” system of edu- 
cation? Have educators been elevated to 
such a lofty administrative discretion that 
no law can topple them? 

Superintendent Stoddard, a major 
figure in U.S. education, came to Phila- 
delphia from Denver, since 1924 a test- 
ing ground for the “experimentalists.” 

Echo. Still in the protest stage was 
a citizen-taxpayer revolt against similar 
teaching methods in Bethesda, Md., 
where parents charged that textbooks 
have “virtually disappeared from Mont- 
gomery County schools.” 

Complained citizen committee chair- 
man John H. Hiser: “Our children make 
good marks, always pass, but come out 01 
school knowing nothing.” 
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Americana 


Weevil Detective 


Every year, just in grain elevators, 
warehouses and farmers’ bins, insects de- 
vour or spoil 300 million bushels of grain 
and 10% of the rice crop. 

Their take—a half again what the 
much-hated rat gets—would make 18 bil- 
lion loaves of bread or fatten a high- 
priced hog for every two families in the 
U.S. Cost to farmers is well over $600 
million annually. And, because they lower 
supplies and raise prices, they cost the 
consumer plenty, too. 

One of the worst pests is the weevil. 
Weevils lay eggs in stored grain, boring 
holes which they plug so well an expert 
needs a microscope to find them. Only 
when it has been milled does the spoilage 
come to light—and the miller’s sales- 
prospects go glimmering. 

Rescue. Now, however, a U.S. Agri- 
culture Department entomologist, J. C. 
Frankenfeld, has outwitted the thieves: he 
found that a magenta (acid fuchsin) so- 
lution will turn these hole-plugs bright 
red, showing infestation at a glance. 

Now millers won’t have to take a 
chance on buying weevils with their 
grain. In the Southwest, where infesta- 
tion is heavy, processors already are 
using the tests. 

Since millers need no longer gamble 
on buglessness, farmers can’t afford to 


shirk preventive measures. And more 
bin-spraying and grain-fumigating will 


put more, cheaper food on tables in the 
U.S. and abroad. 


Shifting Sands 


In a long (85 ft.), narrow (14 ft.) 
tank on the outskirts of Washington, 
D. C., miniature waves slap at two minia- 
ture beaches—licking, washing. rebuild- 
ing, shaping ridges like any ocean. 

Periodically, shirt-sleeved men peer 
into the tank and jot down findings. This 
is the experimental set-up at the Beach 





Came the storm. Before and after at Long Beach, Cal. (SEE: 
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Erosion Board, where Army engineers 
are studying such problems as how waves 
behave and what stones are best for sea 
walls. Their over-task is an urgent one: 
to protect and restore the U.S. coast. 

Each year the ocean licks away al- 
most a foot of land, on the average, along 
52,000 miles of coast. In places like the 
Chesapeake Bay area of Virginia it may 
go 15 times that fast; whole islands have 
vanished within memory. Lake Erie gob- 
bled $1 million in Ohio land last year. 
Since 1915 the ocean’s beach-eating has 
cost Atlantic City, N. J., nearly $2 mil- 
lion—$600,000 this summer: alone, for 
piping up 114 million cubic yards of sand 
to restore the beach to its advertised 400- 
ft. width. 

Money Melts. Beach-erosion is an 
old problem but its economic importance 
is new. Beaches are big business—tour- 
ists drop $5 million in Atlantic City alone 
each summer. Coastal states all have 
agencies to deal with erosion and the 
American Shore and Beach Preservation 
Association has tried for 19 years to show 
people its importance. It was instrumen- 
tal in having Congress create the Ero- 
sion Board. 

Army engineers have accumulated 
some significant general lore: that most 
Atlantic beaches wash southward under 
winter’s northeast winds, often rebuild 
with southeast and easterly winds of 
summer; that there must be dunes to 
feed sand into eroded areas, and that a 
broad beach is a town’s best storm pro- 
tection. They will know more when they 
get a 600-ft. tank to create 6-ft. waves. 

Technical. But each survey—the 
Board has made 130—is individual and 
complex. It means checking weather back 
25 years or more; charting winds, trac- 
ing beach slope, plotting wave and sand 
characteristics, then reducing the whole 
to a complicated equation. 

For property protection the experts 
most frequently prescribe a strong sea- 
wall or bulkhead; for pleasure beaches, 
groins to trap floating sand; sometimes 
both. One longterm project now is re- 
checking survey areas to see how the 
remedial measures worked out. The 
Board admits it’s still learning. 
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Locker Plant Owner In Arkansas 
Buys Compressors, Cooling Units 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“When I purchased refrigeration for my 
Searcy Frozen Foods Co., I wanted de- 
pendable equipment and a local dealer 
who would give me good service,” says 
owner R. G. Deener, Searcy, Ark. 

“I knew Me mee gi these re- 
uirements uying Frigidaire equi 
aaah from 0c. Wakenight Co., Sanity. 
For I purchased a Frigidaire home refrig- 
erator from them 13 years ago. It has 
been more than satisfactory and O. C. 
Wakenight has given me outstanding 

service. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


itching of 


Ivy poisON 


Cleanse and refresh inflamed skin, 
soothe fiery torment, allay itching, 
and thus aid healing with bland 


QE % j “i G OINTMENT 


ano SOA” 


Let us develop and print your 6 or 8 
exposure roll of films with a set of 
snappy hi-gloss prints. 


LB 
1 Gsaoocess coms Oe 
Reprints 3¢ each. 
Our 10th year of quality work. Coin Only 


CICERO PHOTO SERVICE 
6041 W. 26th Street Cicero 50, IMinois 


Blessed FOOT RELIEF 


Dr. Barron's NEW FOUR-WAY FOOT CUSH- 
IONS give blessed relief to those who walk or 
stand many hours. Relieves ainful pressure 
from CORNS, METATARSAL CALLOUSES, WEAK 
ARCHES, SORE HEELS. Cushions tired, aching 
feet from HEEL to TOES. Soft, ventilated, 
spongy—like walking on pillow! Fits all shoes. 
SENT ON APPROVAL! SEND NO MONEY. Pay 
postman $1.98 plus postage for PAIR ‘or send 
$1.98, we pay postage) State SHOE SIZE and 
if MAN or WOMAN. 30-Day Trial. Money back 
guaranteed if no blessed relief. 
ORTHO, INC., Dept. 4H, 2700 Broadway,N. ¥.C.25 




















Show Doehla Christmas and Greeting Cards, Stationery—to 
friends, neighbors, co-workers. Make $25 


on only 50 $1 boxes. So lovely they se!! 

FREE SAMPLES on sight! NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED - 
**Name- FREE BOOK shows any beginner how to 
Imprinted’’ make money! Write for 2 sample boxes on 


Christmas Cards| approval. If friends don’t snap them up, 
Sell them at return at our expense. HARE DOEHLA 
only $1 for 25) COMPANY, Dept. P24, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Movies 


Neo-Ninotchka 
In 1939 Charles Brackett and Billy 


Wilder wrote the screenplay for one of 
Greta Garbo’s best and most popular 
films, Ninotchka. The plot had Garbo, a 
sober, statistical-minded Russian, invad- 
ing frivolous and beautiful Paris. 

There she fell in love with a dashing 
ladies’ man who was the property of a 
hard-boiled duchess. One night Garbo 
got innocently drunk and what with one 
complication and another, the duchess 
was in a position to send her packing 
under threat of scandal. When the smoke 
cleared, however, Garbo had landed the 
hero. 

Now Brackett and Wilder have writ- 
ten, in collaboration with Richard Breen, 
the screenplay for a comedy called A 
Foreign Affair (Paramount). Most 
fans may never recognize it, but the new 
movie is an artful rewrite of Ninotchka, 
with a new set of nationalities and locales. 

This time Jean Arthur is a sober, 
statistical-minded Congresswoman from 
Iowa who goes to Berlin with an investi- 
gating committee to probe the morale of 
American troops. She falls in love with a 
dashing captain (John Lund). He be- 
longs to Marlene Dietrich, a heartless 
temptress once mistress to a Nazi bigwig. 

Congresswoman Arthur gets inno- 
cently intoxicated one night, and quick as 
a flash Miss Dietrich orders her out of 
the country, on threat of exposure. But 
when all the excitement dies down, it’s 
Jean who wins the love-battle. 

The plot of A Foreign Affair may not 
be fresh, but it’s crisply handled. It’s a 
sharp, biting movie that achieves first-rate 
satire when it contrasts the wide-eyed 
naiveté of the comfortable, well-mean- 
ing Congressmen with the degraded, bit- 
ter inhabitants of devastated Berlin. 

Miss Arthur, who hasn’t made a 
movie in several years, makes a comical 
Congresswoman, though some of her ef- 
fects are a trifle broad. Lund is excellent 





as the captain, and Millard Mitchell is 
fine as an acid-tongued colonel. 

But Marlene steals the picture with 
her cool, subtle portrayal of a woman 
whose only loyalty is to luxuries. Miss 
Dietrich, who recently became a grand- 
mother, has never looked handsomer. 
And the one brief view of her legs proves 
they are still the shapeliest on the screen. 


Disney’s Zip 

One episode in Walt Disney’s newest 
film, Melody Time (RKO), should raise 
his stock with moviegoers disappointed in 
Song of the Seuth and Fun and Fancy 
Free. The legend of Pecos Bill, narrated 
and sung by Roy Rogers and the Sons of 
the Pioneers, is up to Disney’s best stand- 
ards. It has imagination, super-fanciful 
drawing, a hit parade song (Blue Shad- 
ows) and wry humor. There’s a chuckle 
a minute in it. 

The film’s other sequences, linked to- 
gether by Buddy Clark as emcee, are at 
least average Disney. Once Upon a Win- 
ter-Time, in which Frances Langford 
sings of two lovers who go ice-skating, 
has a beribboned, Christmas-card quality. 
Blame It On the Samba features Ethel 
Smith’s sizzling organ-playing and the 
hip-wriggling of Donald Duck, Jose Cari- 
oca and the Bird of Brazil. And there’s 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Flight of the Bumble 
Bee, transformed into a nightmarish Bum- 
ble Boogie, by Freddie Martin. Little 
Toot creates a new cartoon character—a 
precocious tugboat. The tone poem, 
Trees, is the film’s visual high point, with 
music supplied by Fred Waring. And 
Dennis Day sings several catchy tunes in 
a new version of Johnny Appleseed. 

As usual, Disney’s staff has turned 
out a movie with wide audience appeal, 
technically perfect and carefully Techni- 
colored. But much more to Melody Time’s 
credit is the fact that a great deal of the 
inimitable Disney spark is showing. 


Script by the FBI 


Two years ago the movie industry 
found a sure-fire formula for Grade-A ac- 
tion films—the semi-documentary tech- 


Temptress. Grandmother Dietrich still has what it takes. (SEE: Neo-Ninotchka) 
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Pecos Bill. 


overtime on his creation. 


Disney’s genius worked 


(SEE: Zip) 


nique. First came The House on 92nd 
Street, then Boomerang, Kiss of Death 
and T-Men, all based on _ true-to-life 
stories, filmed in actual locales. They 
were as timely as today’s headlines, well- 
acted and had a kind of backyard realism 
that was a welcome change from the 
usual chromium-plate glamor. 

The Street With No Name (20th 
Century-Fox) is the latest movie to follow 
this formula. And though it leans heavily 
on its predecessors, it’s a type of film still 
new enough to be exciting. 

It was J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, who in- 
spired the story when he wrote a maga- 
zine article about a new kind of crime 
wave springing up across America. The 
Street With No Name packages several of 
the article’s case-histories as the continu- 
ing doings of one gang. 

The Street’s gangsters aren’t hood- 
lums or the muscle-men of pre-war days. 
They are young, slickly-dressed, quiet. 
They use their brains to rob and murder. 
Somehow, they seem more terrifying than 
the Dillingers and Nelsons of the ’30s. 

The cast is extremely competent. 
Richard Widmark, who snickered and 
sneered his way to fame as the sinister 
killer of Kiss of Death, plays the brainy 
mob leader and packs more venom in his 
expressionless face than a 6-ft. cobra. 

As the FBI agent who joins Wid- 
mark’s gang and helps bring them to jus- 
tice, Mark Stevens skillfully mixes intelli- 
gence and brawn. And Lloyd Nolan plays 
FBI Inspector Briggs as ably as he did in 
The House on 92nd Street. 


Still Worth Seeing 


Easter Parade (Fred Astaire, Judy 
Garland, Ann Miller). Nimble-toed Fred 
at his sophisticated best in a gay Techni- 
color musical. 

The Emperor Waltz (Bing Cros- 
by, Joan Fontaine). A charming bit of 
Technicolor froth, 
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Books 


Churchill’s Memoirs 


Winston Churchill’s pen is as mighty 
as his tongue. The first book of his mem- 
oirs, The Gathering Storm (Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston: $6), is a ringing por- 
trayal of the European scene from the 
end of World War I until he became 
Prime Minister in 1940. 

Like most historians Churchill at- 
taches much blame for our present prob- 
lems on the Treaty of Versailles. “The 
economic clauses of the treaty were ma- 
lignant and silly... .” The U.S. demanded 
a thousand million pounds in reparations 
from Germany, then promptly loaned her 
five times as much so that she could re- 
pay her first obligation. The map of 
Europe was cut up like a jigsaw puzzle 
without respect for tradition and a com- 
mon way of life among the people. Then, 
having conceived a next war, the U.S. 
refused to join the last safeguard against 
it, the League of Nations. 

Frustrate. Now, he blithely informs 
us, the Second World War was an “un- 
necessary” war. “After all that we suf- 
fered and achieved we find ourselves still 
confronted with problems not less but far 
more formidable than those through 
which we have made our way.” 

In between these painful conclusions 
there is a frank, conscientious recording 
of the details of history Churchill himself 
helped to fashion. For example, Eng- 
land’s struggle to gain a toe-hold in Ger- 
man-occupied Norway is an_ epic-like 
story in itself illustrating more than any 
other the desperate, beyond-thinking 
quality of England’s fight for survival. 

Churchill plans four more volumes 
to bring his story up to the present. 
Judging from the first, they will become 
a standard work for students of World 
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War II. Perhaps, aided by his frankness, 
those students will not feel so desperately 
the lack of a key to the future. 


He Tried to Be Good 


Novelists’ villains often are more 
real and human than their heroes. The 
reason for this may be that most writers 
find goodness harder to dramatize than 
wickedness, 

An exception to this rule is Graham 
Greene, an English writer best known for 
thrillers like This Gun for Hire and The 
Confidential Agent. In the second of these 
he made a disguised attempt to drama- 
tize honesty and compassion; in a new 
novel, The Heart of the Matter (Viking, 
New York: $3) he has wound his whole 
plot around a man’s agonized and almost 
hopeless effort to be good. 

Tribulation. The man is Major 
Scobie, an outwardly dull police official 
in British West Africa. Within him rages 
unceasing war between his irrepressible 
sympathy and feeling of responsibility 
for other people’s troubles and his rigid, 
devout Catholicism. 

His goodness is unmistakable but 
unconventional. He plays his wife false, 
but to give her the holiday she whines for, 
from the village’s heat and loneliness, he 
asks a loan—a bribe, really—from the 
region’s leading diamond smuggler. 
Thereafter he is forced to sacrifice one 
facet of his honesty after another. 

Tragic. In the end Scobie commits 
suicide, fully convinced that in doing so 
he is putting himself beyond God’s mercy, 
damning his soul for all eternity. But he 
does it without weakening. His sins are 
almost acts of humility; he gives up even 
being good in order to do good. 

Greene’s insight into this inner strife, 
one common to many souls, is keen, al- 
most embarrassing. The Heart of the Mat- 
ter deserves its choice as the Book of the 
Month Club’s midsummer selection. But 
it is not light reading. 


Acme 


Commandoes. Behind the Norway raids was national desperation. (SEE: Churchill) 











How to make your 


Religion 


WORK FOR YOU 





A thrilling packet of inspirational 
reading every month .. . stirring stories 
of true-life spiritual experiences written 
by famous personalities -.. plus many 
short features ... ali designed to help 
you along life’s way. 

Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, Branch 
Rickey, Lowell Thomas, and other na- 
tional leaders sponsor Guideposts to 
show 4ow religion can work in everyday 
Situations. 

Join the thousands. who read Guide- 
posts regularly. You'll be inspired with 
love in your heart by the deeply moving 
messages in readable easy-to-carry form. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 10 full months 
only $1! 


(Guideposts 


Non-Profit 


Non-Sectarian 


Ce ae ee "ee 


|| Mail Coupon Today! || 


SEND TO 
GUIDEPOSTS * PAWLING * N.Y. 


; Enclosed find $1.00 for special Trial | 
Offer. | 
PMN T so Sik 5 on Bae = ae ee | 
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WITH 5% DDT 
ry . Kills fleas and 
lice quick. Keeps fleas off 5- 
7 days. Many home uses. 

OR WITH ROTENONE 

.. for cats, dogs. Quickly 
kills fleas, lice. Kills fleas 
when put on a single spot. 
Pre-war formula. 

EITHER KIND. 25« & SOc 








WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM JOURNAL 
will employ several additional men and 
women in their subscription sales de- 
partment. If you have a car, you may 
qualify for this pleasant, profitable 


work. No experience necessary. Write 


today, giving your qualifications. 
Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, PATHFINDER Building 
1323 “‘M” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 














I moved right into my Columbia 
home. And it cost me 4 the price 
of an average house. When I saw how 
Columbia was insulated and how 
cozy those 3 rooms were, I was sold. 
Besides, there wasn’t any furniture to 
buy. 64” innerspring beds, 
apartment-size oven stove, and 
refrigerator are all included. Sure, 
you've heard about Columbia trailer 
homes over the radio. “Bride and 
Groom,” “Truth or Consequerices,” 
“Queen for a Day,” “Stop the Music” 
feature Columbias right now. [ just 
heard the announcer talking about 
the very same Columbia we live in. 
I had plenty of confidence in Columbia 
when I saw that 90-day written 
warranty against any defects. If a 
company thinks that much of their 
trailer, 1 know it’s well built. 

I saw some other Columbia models. 
They’re all in the lower price field. 
Remember that dealer down the street 
with an “Authorized Columbia 
Dealer” sign? Go see him today. 


FREE —complete catalog sheets telling about 
Columbia models. Describes sizes, how Colum 


bias are built. Includes floor plans and inside 
and out photos 


COLUMBIA TRAILER CO. 


A, 4310 San Fernando Road, 
Member T.C.M.A, 





Dept. 
Glendale 4, Calif. 














SAVE on High Quality 


GABARDINE 


DRESS TROUSERS 


for Summer Wear 


$12 VALUE! Hee: vei 


why more? Genuine ool and fine-spun 
ar a T weave resists wrinkles, 


holds crease, gi wear. Expert fashion tail- 
ored for perfect fi. ae Roomy pockets. Blue, 








volume enables.us to give ex- 
sayy — guaranteed— 


Send only your name, 


SEND NO MONEY! orm oe Zico den 


sired. Pay postman only $6.95 plus small postage. Or 
send money with order and save postage. Money-Back 
Guarantee! Order yours NOW! 


LINCOLN TAILORS 1-12 Lincoln, Nebr. 


>PROMPT RELIEF from itching, chafing 
and chapping with scientifically medicated 
Cuticura. Long used by many doctors and 
nurses. Buy at your druggist’s today! 


CUTICURA SOAP & OINTMENT 





GONE 
TOMORROW 





INSTANT RELIEF 


Protect sore toes from tis ht shoes with Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads today and you'll stop corns from develo 
ing tomorrow! But—if you have corns—Zino-pads 

l instantly stop painful shoe f en, _ wessure 
and quickly remove corns, Get a box N 
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that members of the smart set never got 
that way listening to each other. 
. . 7 
Young men who find the summer 
heat unbearable can look for a draft in 
September. 


. . - 
Try and convince the man with a 
a ° - . 
short vacation that half a loaf is better 


than none. 
. . ca 
By November, the GOP expects the 
Democrats to be thoroughly subDeweyed. 
. 7 . 
The public would be happier 
lective bargaining could 
less collective loafing. 


if col- 


function with 


. 7 . 

Sign over a spittoon in a_ village 
general store in Missouri: “We Aim to 
Please—Will you Aim, Too, Please?” 

. . . 


Some people spend so’ much time 
warming up to their jobs. they 
mighty close to being fired. 


come 


. . . 
These new shiftless automobiles have 
. nothing on some people we know. They’ve 
‘ . 464 » ‘ ° 
Fact Fable been that way right along. 
Once upon a time 
successful real estate 


there 
salesman. 
a new prospective buyer and was anxious 
to put the deal over, for his commission 
would enable him to buy a home for him- 
self. So he spent hours telling the new 
man what a wonderful climate and what 


was a very : So eS 
He had Time can be saved in more ways than 


won, 


Quips 


The 


juvenile delinquent takes more 


a healthy country he had to offer. “Why, nderstanding than most of us possess. 
nobody ever gets sick here,” he said. We never understood the 15-year-old boy 


But he didn’t make the sale—the even when we 


prospect was a doctor! ee 


were one.—Buffalo News. 


Moral: Most people talk too much. “The people of this country now pay 
—Chal Herry about as much for government as for sin,” 
aes reports a statistician. We doubt if either 
Always lovers of music, Germans #8 worth what we’re paying for it.—Cin- 
would be much happier with four-part cinnati Enquirer, 
harmony in their country. me). 


As a sidelight on food prices, an In- 
diana farmer reports he is setting a Sun- 
11 known 


isn’t 


. . . 
A play-boy bachelor seems to enjoy 
being around the girls but he never Mrs. 
them. 


day table for 
and three he 
Courant. 


city relatives, 
sure of.—Hartford 
a 
Wonder if Joe Stalin gets sore when 
his conscience dictates to him? 
ae be 
cob are 


Romance and corn on the 


poor mixers. 


Deport-ment 


If we could ship each Communist 
And pinkish fellow-marcher 
Across the sea, it sure would be 
A Radical departure! 
—Mary 
. . . 

Residents of the western European 
nations couldn’t understand the Congres- 
sional opposition to ERP appropriations; 
they thought the whole thing was a 
capital idea. 


McGrane Powers 





. . * 
Looks as if there'll be many a Dulles 
moment in the State Department after the 
big election. 








° ° . 
After reading the quotes in the gos- 
sip columns it is reasonable to assume 


“It always takes her a few days to get 
used to new shoes!” 


PATHFINDER 








NortHING in your hands! Nothing up your 
sleeves! But look... 


... out of your present income grows a wonder- 
ful future. There’s a home in the country, 
college for your children, travel and fun 
for the whole family, even a comfortable 
retirement income for yourself. 


And this is no trick, no illusion. Jt really can 
happen! It is happening right now for millions 
of wise Americans who are buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds automatically on the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 

Here’s how the magic works. All you do is 
sign up for the Payroll Plan. Then regularly, 
automatically, part of everything you earn is 
used to purchase Savings Bonds. 

And magically, week after week, these auto- 
matic savings pile up the money you'll need to 
pay for the future you want! 

Don’t forget that every dollar you put into 
Savings Bonds is a “money-making dollar” — 


AUTOMATIC SAVING /S SURE SAVING —U.S. SAVINGS BONOS 
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that $75 Bond you buy today will be worth 
$100 in just 10 years. And these Bonds play a 
big part in helping keep our country finan- 
cially sound and strong, too. 

They’re always available at any bank or 
post office. But the surest way—the easiest 
way—to build financial security for your future 
is to buy them automatically on the Payroll 
Plan. 

If you’re not on a payroll, and have a check- 
ing account, you can still enjoy the magic of 
automatic saving with the Bond-A-Month 
Plan. Ask about it at your bank. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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‘he satishied 
because its Chesterfield” 
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STARRING IN 
Pe) INDEPENDENT ARTISTS’ NEW PICTURE 


\ “THE VELVET TOUCH” 


( AN RKO RADIO RELEASE 


’ 
cCraATPr " 
hestertield 
( FROM A SERIES OF STATEMENTS BY PROMINENT TOBACCO FARMERS ) 

Liggett & Myers buy top quality cigarette tobacco 
and pay top prices for it.. . nobody will average 
paying more than they do, year in and year out. 

I’ve been smoking Chesterfields ever since I’ve 
been smoking. I just like them... they have real 
tobacco flavor. Poe —_ 
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Wk FARMER— DANVILLE, VA. 
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Copyrigt 
Pyright 1948, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 





